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FEEDING FARM STOCK. 

Aut know, in cleaning land, what a small amount 
of ash is left as the residuum of the mighty forest. 
Carbon, or ‘charcoal, exists in the vegetable king- 
dom in much larger proportion than any other 
element. Nitrogen is found only in very small 
quantity, yet its presence is absolutely necessary. 
No vitality or organization is found without it. 
There are many substances in vegetables that do 
not contain nitrogen, but they are not integral 
portions of the plant. They are merely vegetable 
deposits, corresponding with the deposits of fat in 
the animal organization. These deposits, such as 
starch, sugar, gum, etc., are destitute of nitrogen, 
and are composed of carbon and the elements of 
water.. They are therefore called carbonaceous 
compounds, Those substances which contain nitro- 
gen—and every vital part of a plant and animal 
does contain it—are called nitrogenous substances. 
They are composed of all the four organic elements 
—oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon—united 
in definite proportions in all plants and animals. 

If we take a piece of carbon, or charcoal, and 
burn it in a stove, it gives out an amount of heat 
proportionate to the amount burned. The carbon 
of food, when taken into the animal system, is 
burnt in precisely the same way as that in the stove, 
and gives out exactly thesame amount of heat. It 
is well known, that when any heated body is sur- 
rounded with colder substances, the heat will fly 
off from the heated body, till all become of an 
equal temperature. And it also well known, that 
more fuel would be needed to keep a stove ata 
given heat, when exposed to a cold temperature, 
than when in a warm one. An animal is affected 
in this respect in precisely the same manner as a 
stove. The temperature of the animal body is the 
same at the North pole as at the Equator, when at 
& bleod heat temperature, as when in an atmos- 
phere 40° below zero. It must be, therefore, that 
this body is heated from within; and that the 
colder the air, the more heat must there be pro- 





duced, and consequently the more carbon must 
there be burned in the lungs to generate it. Hence 
it is that in cold weather we eat much more food, 
and that of a more carbonaceous character, than in 
hot weather. Warmth, toa certain point, is equiv- 
alent to an increase of carbon in the food. 

The nitrogenous substances of vegetables are 
precisely the same in composition as the muscles 
or flesh of animals; and it is supposed that the 
nitrogenous substances of vegetablés are converted 
into flesh wHthout decomposition. Hence the asser- 
tion by many able chemists, that the nutritive 
quality of a food is in direct proportion to the 
amount of these nitrogenous or flesh-forming sub- 
atances. Bovsstneavtt, the most reliable agricul- 
tural chemist in the world, has given tables of 
equivalents, founded on this principle. According 
to them, peas contain three times as much nitrogen 
as maize, and is consequently three times as nutri- 
tious. Bran, too, is much more nutritious than 
the finest wheat flour; while an immature corn 
stalk would be more nutritious than one perfectly 
elaborated. The experiments of Lawes and Gr- 
Bert throw much doubt on the correctness of this 
theory. One thing at least is demonstrated—that 
the amount of nitrogen a food contains in no way 
regulates the amount consumed by the animal. 
Thus, a hog will eat as much peas as corn; while 
in the one case he will eat three times as much 
nitrogen as in the other. 

We arrive at the conclusion, that the amount of 
food an anima) will consume, other things being 
equal depends upon the amount of available car- 
bonaceous substances it contains, irrespective of 
the nitrogenous. This was invariably found to be 
the case throughout a very extensive series of 
experiments. To give more for 100 lbs. of bran 
than for 100 Ibs. of flour, because it contains more 
nitrogen, would not be wise. Neither would it be 
economical to give three times as much for a 
bushel of peas as for a bushel of corn, because it 
contains three times as much nitrogen; for though 
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the animal will increase somewhat more when fed 
on peas than on corn, yet he will eat till he has 
obtained the necessary amount of carbonaceous 
matter, and of which corn contains much more 
than peas. The fact is, that nitrogenous substances 
are in excess of the available carbonaceous, Other- 
wise, why is it that we strip the nitrogenous bran 
from the starch of wheat? Why is it that we 
churn so much milk for its carbonaceous compound 
—butter; while its nitrogenous matter, casein or 
curd, is given to the hogs in the buttermilk? Why 
is it that we eat so much fat meat and pork? 
How is it that sugar has become a necessary to 
nine-tenths of the world; and that rice and tapioca 
are found in every household? All these sub- 
stances contain a large amount of available carbon, 
and little or no nitrogen. For feeding purposes, a 
food is valuable in proportion to the amount of 
available carbon it contains; yet the more nitrogen 
it has united with this carbon, the greater will be 
its fattening quality. 

A natural conclusion, from these facts, would be 
to grow those plants, as food for agimals, which 
contain. the most available carbon; or, in other 
words, the most starch, sugar, oil, etc. 

But agriculture is a complex art. We must be 
careful how’ we jump at conclusions. In Mr. 
Lawes’ wheat experiments, systematically con- 
tinued on the same svil for fifteen successive years, 
the most important fact demonstrated is this: Zhe 
wheat plant, during its growth, destroys ammonia. 
That is to say, that much more ammonia is required 
to produce a crop of wheat than the entire crop of 
grain and straw contains when fully matured. It 
was found, in several hundred experiments, that an 
application of ammonia increased the crop up to a 
certain point, dependent on climatic influences, in 
proportion to the amount supplied; but that about 
five times as much ammonia is required to produce 
a given increase of wheat than it contains when 
growD. 

Mr. Lawes’ experiments on turnips, peas, beans, 
clover, etc., show that these crops do not destroy 
ammonia during their growth; and that if suffi- 
cient available inorganic matter be present, they 
can obtain sufficient ammonia for an average crop, 
from the atmosphere. Whether corn, oats, barley, 
timothy, and other cereals, destroy ammonia, is 
not yet proved, but it is highly probable. Let us 
adinit that these cereals, like wheat, destroy 
ammonia during their grow th, and that peas, beans, 
clover, lentils, etc., do not, and see how it affects 
the subject of rotation. 

On a farm, then, where wheat, miaize, barley, 





ey 
and oats, are grown, as well as timothy and other 


grasses, for feeding purposes, it must be evident 
that there is an immense destruction of ammonia: 
and that J we are to obtain large crops, large 
quantities of ammonia must in one way or other he 
placed in the ontl, The cheapest way, under most 
circumstances, of increasing the ammonia on 8 farm 
is, by growing those crops which do not destroy 
it during their growth, but, on the other hand, 
retain that which is brought to them in rain from 
the atmosphere. 

At least one half the dry food given to a 
animal is consumed in the production of animal 
heat, and escapes as carbonic acid and water jp 
breath and perspiration. The nitrogen of the food, 
however, is not given off in a gaseous state, but 
except a small portion, retained in the increase of 
animal, is all thrown out of the system in liquid 
and solid excrements, the former containing often 
six times as much as the latter. 

A crop of clover, in root and branch, often cop- 
tains 80 Ibs. of nitrogen, the greatest part of which 
is probably derived from the atmosphere; and this 
clover, plowed in or eaten on the farm by animals, 
would furnish 80 Ibs. of ammonia for a wheat, corn, 
or timothy crop, which would be increased accord. 
ingly. This 80 lbs. of ammonia can not be pur. 
chased in an artificial form for less than $12. A 
good average crop of peas contains about as much 
nitrogen as the clover, and, like it, obtains most of 
it from the atmosphere. The same can be said of 
turnips, mangels, beets, carrots, beans, tares, ete, 

It wil! be seen, then, that while maize in one 
sense is much more nutritious than peas—contain- 
ing more available carbon,—yet this nutritious 
quality is produced at such an expense of the 
ammonia of the soil, that it can not be grown for 
feeding purposes, unless a high price is obtained 
fur the meat. Peas, though in one sense less 
nutritious, have been produced at so little expense 
to the soil, as compared with corn, and besides 
contain so large a quantity of nitrogen, that their 
growth and consumption on the farm can not fail 
to be comparatively profitable. The comparison 
between timothy grass and clover" is equally, aud 
for the same reasons, unfavorable to the growth of 
timothy for the purpose of feeding to animals on 
the farm. Not only does it contain Jess nitregen, 
but it has consumed much ammonia during its 
growth. If this is correct in theory, it can not be 
far wrong to say that the.average yield of wheat, 
maize, barley, oats, and timothy, on any farm, will 
be in direct proportion to the quantity of clover, 
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WILL PLOWING IN CLOVER EXHAUST THE SOIL! 
In answer to this question, we have space this 
month to mention only one important fact, brought 
to light by the experiments of Lawes and GrLBert: 
It was found, that to grow a crop of turnips, 
cover, etc., more available inorganic matter is 
needed in the svil than is required for a crop of 
wheat. Thus, on the same kind of soil on which 
a crop of wheat of fifteen bushels per acre was 
annually obtained for ten successive years, without 
any manure, turnips, the second and third years, 
did not grow larger than radishes; yet, supplied 
with superphosphate of lime, this soil annually 
produced good crops of turnips. We have, then, 
the remarkable fact that, while the ash of wheat 
wontains five times as much phosphoric acid as the 
ash of turnips, the turnip requires for its growth 
the presence in the soil of more available phos- 
phoric acid than is required by the wheat plant. 
From this it follows that a soil will be sooner 
deficient of inorganic matter for a crop of turnips, 
dover, or peas, than it will for wheat; and that 
these crops contain more inorganic matter than is 
required by the increase of wheat produced by 
‘their ammonia. It follows that so long as we can 
grow clover and peas, we need not fear any 
deficiency of the ash constituents of wheat. 





FATTENING STOCK ON POTATOES. 


Ir has been found, by experiment, that potatoes 
will fatten hogs, or other stock, much faster, and 
with less waste, if they are deprived of the non- 
nitrogenous elements contained in them. Lirsie 
says: “German agriculture has been led by expe- 
rience to a very simple method of converting pota- 
toes into a fattening fodder, similar to grain in its 
composition. This method is the foundation stone 
of the profitable agriculture of Germany; and it 
consists in removing, entirely or to a great extent, 
and by a purely chemical process, tie non-nitro- 
genous part of the potatoes, and using the residue, 
which contains all these plastic constituents, to feed 
stock. The potatoes are reduced to a thin paste, 
and placed in contact with malt, by the action of 
which the starch is converted into sugar. The 
mash, as it is called, is now mixed with beer yeast, 
which causes it to ferment, and the whole of the 
sugar is thus’ destroyed. By distilling the fer- 
mented mash, the starch of the potatoes is ob- 
tained in the furm of spirits, and the residue or 
dregs forms the most valuable food for fattening 
stock.” MAC, 





Remarxs,—We think our correspondent fails to 
get the true idea of the quotation from Lemre. It 
is absurd to suppose that potatoes are more fatten- 
ing when deprived of their starch. The refuse of 
potato distilleries may be more nutritious, weight 
for weight, than the potatoes themselves. But of 














this we have some doubt. Certain it is, that if we 
take a bushel of potatoes and submit them to a 
process whereby all the starch is removed, the 
remaining nitrogenous matter will not afford as 
much nourishment as the original bushel of pota- 
toes would have done. A given weight of the 
refuse may be as nutritious as potatoes, but to sup- 
pose that the starch which has been removed is 
not nutritious also, is ridiculous. EDS. 





COTSWOLD SHEEP. 

Eps. Genesze Farmer:—QOn my return from 
Chicago, I see, in your October number, page 308, 
your note seems to misunderstand my position. 
If you will have the goodness to look over my 
communication, you will find I did not take any 
but usual sale prices for my calculation. I put the 
81 at $10 each against “Z. B. S.’s 31 at $2.80— 
$86.80”—his own claim. This was the rate of my 
sales each year—only yearlings, and all I had. 
Was not that fair? 1 did not calculate my higher 
a at all, only my lowest, and that only part- 
bred. 

I did leave out of the question “the fact that 
such large sheep as the Cotswolds will consume 
more food than the smaller breeds,” because my 
experience is just the reverse. I do not think it at 
all possible to judge of the comparative amount of 
grass necessary for the consumption of each breed; 
that must necessarily be theory; but I have fully 
tested the comparative quantity of grain necessary 
to fatten them, and find the Cotswold sheep, even 
yearlings, will consame much less, and fatten much 
taster. They donot travel off their food like others, 
but fill themselves, and lay down and ruminate, like 
cattle, Their propensity to lay on fat is notorious, 


Berryville, Virginia, J. W. WARE. 

Remarxs.—We have not space, this month, to 
discuss this subject with our experienced corres- 
pondent, but must content ourselves with saying 
that the most reliable experiments which have ever 
been made, in regard to the comparative value of 
the different breeds of mutton sheep, fully prove 
that sheep consume food in proportion to their live 
weight—and that a Cotswold weighing 200 Ibs. 
will eat as much again food as a South Down 
weighing 100 Ibs. The same experiments prove, 
however, that the Cotswolds will produce more 
mutton for the food consumed than any other 
breed. RDB. 





TEMPERATURE OF THE Eartn.—A paper read be- 
fore the British Scientific Association states that, 
with a thermometer sunk to the depth of three 
feet in the earth, the greatest cold was experienced 
in February; at six feet deep, the lowest tempera- 
ture was in March; at twenty feet deep, in April; 
and at the depth of twenty-four feet, it was cold- 
est in July. 
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ADVANTAGES OF PULVERIZING THE SOIL. 


Tue effects of pulverization or stirring the soil 
are numerous : 

1. It gives free scope to the roots of vegetables ; 
and they become more fibrous in a loose than in a 
hard soil, by which the mouths or pores become 
more numerous, and such food as is in the soil has 
a better chance of being sought after and taken up 
by them. 

2. It admits the atmospheric air to the spongi- 
oles of the roots— without which no plant can 
make a healthy growth. 

8. It increases the capillary attraction or sponge- 
like property of soils, by which their humidity is 
rendered more uniform; and in a hot season it 
increases the deposit of dew, and admits it to the 
roots. 

4 Iv increases the temperatare of the soil in the 
spring, by admitting the warm air and tepid rain. 

5. It increases the supply of organic food. The 
atmosphere contains carbonic acid, ammonia, and 
nitric acid,—all most powerful fertilizers and 
solvents. . A loose soil attracts and condenses them. 
Rain and dew, also, contain them. And when 
these fertilizing gases are carried into the soil by 
rain water, they are absorbed and retained by the 
soil, for the use of plants. On the other hand, if 
the soil is hard, the water runs off the surface, and 
instead of leaving these gases in the soil, carries 
off some of the best portions of the soil with it. 
Thus, what might be a benefit becomes an injury. 

6. By means of pulverization, a portion of the 
atmospheric air is buried in the soil, and it is sup- 
posed that ammonia and nitric acid are formed by 
the mutual decomposition of this air and the 
moisture of the soil—- heat also being evolved by the 
changes. 

7. Pulverization of the surface of soils serves to 
retain the moisture in the subsoil, and to prevent 
it from being penetrated by heat from a warmer, 
as well as from radiating its heat to a colder, atmos- 
phere than itself. These effects are produced by 
the porosity of the pulverized stratum, which acts 
as a mulch, especially on heavy soils. 

8. Pulverization, also, as the combined effect of 
several of the preceding causes, accelerates the 
decomposition of the organic matter in the soil, 
and the disintegration of the mineral matter; and 
thus prepares the inert matter of the soil for 
assimilation by the plants. 


Some seeds of the cork tree were sent by the 
Patent Office to California, which were planted, 
and about 75 per cent. have germinated and prom- 
ise to become naturalized in that country, 














KERRY CATTLE, 


Sanrorp Howarp, in his letters to the Boston 
Cultivator, speaking of his visit to Ireland, says: 





“T found these cattle even smaller than I had 
supposed them to be, but evidently very nseful jn 
that locality—living where no ether cattle that I 
have ever seen could live. In several instances | 
met with them at elevations of fifteen hundred to 
two thousand feet above the sea, sharing with the 
goat, the wild herbage of the mountain’s side, The 
color varies from black to black and white, brindled, 
and red; but clear black is preferred as indicating 
the nearest affinity with the original type. I hardly 
know how to estimate the weight of these cattle 
as they are so different from any others I have been 
acquainted with. The two-year-old heifers which 
I bought for Mr. Avstin—rather larger of their 
age than the average of their breed—girthed from 
four feet five inches to four feet six inches. They 
are large-bodied in, proportion to their height, their 
legs being short and the shank bones very small, 
Their heads are generally handsome, and the coup. 
tenance lively, but with a mild expression. The 
best of them are decidedly pretty. When taken to 
the low country and supplied with plenty of nutri. 
tious food, they become more bulky, but I had no 
opportunity to see what would be the effect of 
breeding them for several generations in a milder 
climate and on better soil. As illustrating their 
hardiness, I will mention an incident: A man led 
me up & mountain glen to see a lot of three-year-old 
heifers he had grazing there. It appeared a mys- 
tery to me how the cattle could get around and 
over the rough rocks and obtain a subsistence even 
insummer. Having noticed that the man had sev- 
eral stacks of hay down in the valley, where was 
the rude habitation which he called his home, | 
asked him if he was going to take Kerry cattle 
there for the winter. He replied—‘No, the hay is 
for the low-land cattle and ponies; the Kerries will 
winter where chey are.” I asked him if deep snows 
did not fall in the mountains. He said they did, 
sometimes; ‘but the snow generally softened after 
a day ur two, and the cattle could work through it,” 

“T could not generally obtain any definite state- 
ments in regard to the yield of milk or butter of 
these cows, but a reliable man who kept several 
of this breed, near Killarney, told me he had often 
had them give ten imperial quarts of milk per day, 
each, and then had a four-year-old cow, which I 
wane that had afforded six pounds of butter ins 
week, 

“I may here mention, that the butter I have 
eaten in this part of Ireland, both this season and 
the last, is actually the best I ever tasted. I know 
not whether the superior quality is attributable to 
the cows, the herbage, or the mode of manufacture, 
or alicombined. The butter has a wide reputation, 
and commands in London an extra price.” 





Fiint well says: “Keep your cows in good con- 
dition, should be the motto of every farmer, posted 
up over the barn door, and over the stalls, and 
over the milk-room, and repeated to the boys 
whenever there is any danger of forgetting It 
It is the great secret of success in dairying, a0 
the difference between success and feilure turn 
upon it.” * 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. . 





To Dzstroy THE Pga-BeEeTLE or Bue.—A cor- 
respondent of the Country Gentleman says that 
putting the peas in a tight vessel, and mixing two 
ounces of pulverized camphor, or a table-spoonful 
of sulphuric ether, to each bushel of peas, will effec- 
tually kill all the bugs in them in a few days. This 
is a remedy often published before, but worth re- 
peating, if true. 

Opzn vs. Coverep Draivs.—Mr. Meca thus 
explains the cause why covered drains are more 
effectual than open ones: “A deep, open ditch 
will not drain the adjoining soil; because, when 
the sides are dry, the water rises to the surface 
by capilary attraction, and thus heads back the 
water behind it. Lay pipes at the bottom of this 
ditch, and fill it up, and it will then effectually 
drain the adjoining soil.” 

Tyme up Catrre.—* Tamworth,” in the Stock 
Journal, condemns the practice of tying up cat- 
tle, and says animals that are much confined, be- 
sides their poor health for want of exercise, have 
loose, porous, coarse flesh, with comparatively re- 
laxed, and therefore light-weighing, muscular fibre; 
and much of the space which should be filled with 
muscle, or lean meat, is supplied with loose, light- 
weighing fat. Size in excess is not a sure index of 
proportionate extra weight; for many middle-sized 
animals of compact form and hardy constitution 
are really much heavier, bulk for bulk, than larger 
anithals, 

Sone’ Cows.—Hon. Jos1an Quixcr says, one 
of the advantages gained by soiling is the saving of 
land. One acre will support three cows during the 
soiling season. The cows are turned out but two 
hours, morning and evening, and the balance of the 
time they are kept in the stables. They keep 
healthy, and yield more milk annually, than cows 
usually do. One man will take care of, feed, water, 
clean, and milk twenty cows. They are fed four 
or five times a day. 


How To cet up A Farmers’ Crus.—The N. Z. 
Journal of Agriculture says:—Get up a meeting 
aniong those interested in the improvement of their 
minds, and make it as sociable as possible. Adopt 
no rules at first. Decide upon a subject for dis- 
enssion at the next meeting; invite others in; and 
let it be the especial aim to keep everything cosy 
and familiar. Keep the text steadily in view, of 
improving ourselves and each other. Well con- 
ducted farmers’ clubs have increased the average 
yield of crops in some townships, 25 per cent. 





How to xnow A Horsz’s Acz.—The Wool- 
Grower says, after the horse is nine years of age, 
a wrinkle comes on the eyelids, at the upper cor- 
ner of the lower lid; and every year thereafter he 
has one defined wrinkle for each year over nine. 
Add the number of wrinkles to nine, and you will 
then know the age of the animal. Will some one 
ascertain the truth of this statement? 


Braox Toneve.—A correspondent of ‘the South- 
ern Oultivator gives the following as a remedy for 
this disease: Haye a swab of soft cloth made and 
attached to a handle two feet long; dip this in 
spirits of turpentine, and wipe out the mouth of the 
animal affected, two or three times a day, if neces- 
sary, and it will get over it in a few days. 


Founpger.—A writer in the Cotton Planter says: 
Clean out the frog of the foot; let all the dirt be 
well scraped off. Raise the foot so as to be level; 
pour spirits of turpentine on the sole, just enough 
to fill the hoof without running over; then set 
the turpentine on fire, and let it be entirely 
consumed. 

Snozmve Hexs.—A writer in the New England 
Farmer recommends the encasing of the feet of 
fowls in woollen bags or socks, for the purpose of 
preventing them from scratching in the garden. 
Would it not be well to do the same thing in win- 
ter to keep their feet warm? It is well known 
how frequently they get their feet badly frozen. 


Spare tHe Birvos.—H. W. Bercner says: The 
man that would shoot a robin, except in the fall, 
and then really and conscientiously for food, hag in 
him the blood of a cannibal, and would, if born in 
Otaheite, have eaten ministers and digested them 
too. 

Horn Art, or Hottow Horn.—The New Zng- 
land Farmer says there is no such thing; it is 
merely an incorrect name for some ailment which 
has nothing to do with the horns. Standard writers 
on veterinary practice also hold the same opinion, 
Dapp ascribes the symptoms which attend horn 
ail, to a general derangement of the health of the 
animal, and recommends the use of purgatives, and 
to stimulate the digestive organs and the circula- 
tion by aperients and stimulating liniments. 


| Iranian Bres.—The Ohio Cultivator gives an 


account of some bees recently imported from 
Europe by Mr. Corvry, of Ohio. They are said 
to be superior, in many respects, to the common 
bee. They are more industrious and lay up a 
larger store of honey. The queen is mote prolific; 
consequently, more swarms are raised each year. 
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NOTES ON THE OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER NUM- 
BERS OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 


“ Refuse of Tanneries.” — Large quantities of 
valuable materials for manurial purposes are annu- 
ally wasted .at many of our large tanneries. If 
farmers in the vicinity of such tanyards were fully 
aware of the worth of these waste matters, we 
think they would oftener secure them for enrich- 
ing their lands. There is the lime, which, after 
having been used for starting the hair on hides and 
skins, is worth more, bushel for bushel, for com- 
posting with muck or loam, than fresh lime; for 
there is usually much hair and other animal mat- 
ter mixed with it; and during the process of com- 

- posting, if continued for a few months, much nitrate 
of lime will be formed, a substance very analogous 
to nitrate of potash (salt petre), which is a quick 
and active manure for grain and grasses; besides 
which, the acidity of the muck would become 
neutralized, rendering the whole mass a valuable 
manure. 

Horn piths are a lasting and valuable manure— 
worth more, pound for pound, than the hard and 
more solid bones, This difference is caused by the 
more open and porous structure of the piths, which 
renders their manurial qualities, — nitrogen and 
phosphates,—more readily available to the action 
of the rvots of plants than are those of the more 
solid and harder hones. Within a few years, I 
have used many cart-loads of horn piths upon my 


farm, purchasing them at a tannery about one mile | 


from my place, paying about $1.50 per cart-load ; 
portions of which | have sawn, or broken with 
heavy hammers, and then plowed thein in—in 
some instances applying at the rate of 150 bushels 
per acre. A few cart-loads I use whole tor manur- 
ing potatoes in the hill; a pith in a hill will duuble 
the crops over those hills receiving ne manure. 
The same pith will serve for manuring in the hill 
for ten or more years. The longer they are used, 
the more effective they are, because every year 
they become more soluble, 

Then there is the fleshings, that are separated 
from the hides while being worked over the beam, 
both before and after being limed. Sometimes 
these fleshings can be procured at the tanyards in 
large quantities, and at reasonable prices. They 
can be plowed in, or perhaps, what would be bet- 
ter, composted with swamp muck, or a clayey 
loam, four a few months previous to being used. 
The muscle of animals is extremely rich in all the 
ingredients necessury for our cereals and other 
crops. Lair frorn South American hides is usually 
too short for mixing with lime mortar, but it makes 
a durable aud valuable manure, being as rich in 
nitrogen as the best Peruvian guano. 

Spent tan mixed with lime, ashes, or green ma- 
nure, will, in course of a year, so far decompore and 
part with its acidity that it may be safely and profit- 
aly applied to naturally dry soils, in large quantities, 

I here sagyest to farmers, living in the vicinity 
ef tanneries, to secure as much of these waste mat- 
ters as they can, if obtainable at a reasonable price. 
“Gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost,” 
is an injunction as obligatory upon us as it was 
upon those who lived eighteen centuries ago. 

“ The Bark Louse” is a real pest to many of the 
apple trees; but they can be mostly remuved by 
caréfully washing the trees with strong soap-suds 


ay 
and tobacco-water, applied as warm as the hands 
can hear, using a wollen rag, and rubbing each 
| branch separately, as stated by 8. But it 
makes « material difference at what season of the 
year the operation is performed. Sometime jp 
June, the eggs beneath the muscle-shaped scales 
hatch out, and the young insects escape, and fasten 
themselves upon the smooth bark of the bodi 
branches, and smaller limbs of the tree, where, by 
careful inspection, they may be seen in great nam. 
bers, appearing as very small white specks upon 
the bark. While in their infant state, is the most 
eligible time to use the wash. It does not require 
much rubbing with the woolen cloth to eradicate 
them; but if left to form and harden their shella 
| it is a much more difficult matter to remove them, 
| Those having apple trees infested with bark-lice, 
| please recollect what I have written. Examine 
| your trees next June, and ascertain whether I am 
| not correct. A small microscope will aid one much 
| in examining these minute white specks. 

“* The Insects on Mulleins,” and in clover heads, 
| have been supposed by some persons to be identi- 
|cal with the wheat midge; but a microscopical 

examination shows them to be very different insects, 


“ Notes for the Month by S, W.”—His remarks 
jon “the best food and treatment for hens,” con- 
|tain much good common sense and valuable prae- 
| tical information. Those wishing to have their 
| hens lay well, had better re-peruse the article; and 
if they get it “by heart,” it may be all the better 
for them. 

A. Barr, Jr., has a good article on the “ Des- 
truction of our Forest Trees.” Ruilroads in this 
section of the country have played the very deuce 
with our wood and timber lots. This “ devil take 
the hindmost” policy, that is sweeping our wood 
and timber lands, will yet bear hard upon posterity 
in this cold section of the country. However, 
some cold, phlegmatic characters, consoje them- 
selves with the plea, that as posterity have done 
nothing for them, they have nothing to do for it, 

** Hungarian Grass,” has been a fruitful subject 
of discussion. There are several varieties of millet 
or Hungarian grass, and probably this has led to 
mistakes ou the part of different writers, I have 
grown the yellow-seeded, years ago, then known as 
common millet. Have also grown the purple- 
seeded and purple headed, which [ think has gen- 
erally been considered the true Hungarian grass, 
At least, this is the kind sent out from the Patent 
Office, labelled Hungarian grass. I have another 
viriety called Hung:rian grass. The heads of these 
two varieties as stated by C. W. Davis, (Oct. No, 
G. F., page 811.) “do not resemble each other any 
more than the heads of. oats resemble wheat.” - (I 
will forward with this a sample of each). It looks 
to me as though Mr. Dickinson and Mr. Davis are 
both laboring under serious mistakes, I think Mr.. 
Davis never saw the variety sent out from the 
Patent Office as Ilungarian grass; for this same 
thing by many is called German millet. While 
growing, and up to the time of putting out its 
spike or head, it can hardly be told from what is 
usnally termed here, barn grass, pigeon grass, &.; 
bat after heading, the head also very closely re- 
sembles the panicle or head of the barn-grass— 
excepting in color. The head of this Hungarian 
grass, or millet, is of a purple color, while that of 
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barn- is of a yellowish-green color. The vari- 
ety Mr. Davis describes as “having a long, flat, 
branching head,” I suspect Major Dicxuxson had 
never seen, when he “ pronounced Hungarian grass 
the millet and barn-yard grass of forty and seventy- 
five years ago.” This open-panicled variety much 
resembles the head of broom corn, Up to the time 
of its heading out, it so closely resembles tickle- 
top,grass, that they can scarcely be discriminated 
Either variety, under favorable. conditions, will 
yield large crops of forage. Ot their quality, as 
cattle fodder, 1 have not yet had experience sufii- 
cient to justify me in expressing an opinion. Mr. 
Davis says: “ We get but one stem and one head 
from each millet seed; while from the Hungarian 
grass we get from one to ten.” I have just 
counted the heads produced from a single seed 
of the purple-topped Hungarian grass, and find 
there are sixteen heads. The open-topped also 
branches, and produces a large number of heads 
from a single seed. Whether the yellow millet 
produces more than one head to each seed, I am 
unable to say; for it is some ten years since I 
raised it. C. L. Friyt, in his valuable work on 
Grasses, gives a plate, drawn from the purple- 
topped variety, as the Hungarian grass. So also 
does Mr. Kurppart, in his Report of Ag. Ohio, 
1857. Will Mr. Davis tell us if the open-panicled 
variety is what he cunsiders the true Hungarian 
grass ? 

“ Painting Houses.” —Rural Register, Baltimore, 
says: ““A white house with green blinds offends 
the very first principles of good taste.” If so, the 
people in this region have a very vitiated taste in 
these matters. But has one man a better right to 
say what is in good taste, than another in this 
matter of the color of a house? 

The first article in the November number on the 
“ Wheat Plant,” followed by a review of Mr. 
Kurrpart’s, book on the Wheat Plant. As I have 
not yet seen the work, it becomes me not tu ex- 
press any opinion upon its merits, pro or con. 

“ Boys, Study Ag. Chemistry.”—Yes, boys, be 
sure to study that branch of the science, if by so 
doing you have to neglect some other of the usual 
branches of instruction, 

“ Cutting Hay for Stock.”—Farmers differ wide- 
ly in their views and practices in this matter. 
Much can be said upon both sides of the question ; 
but havn’t room here to discuss the matter. 

The Editorial on geese and their management, in 
connection with the life-like engravings of the sev- 
eral varieties, is a valuable paper for those who 
wish to breed the different kinds of water-fowls. 

“ Mowing Machines.”—It seems Mr. Bunpy re- 
tires from the discussion on “Patent Right Ma- 
ehinery.” Tle has been engaged in this “pen and 
ink” discussion about two years. But I am quite 
unable to decide who comes off second best in the 
controversy. - Presume Mr. B. will occasionally 
favor the readers of the Genesee Farmer with his 
views upon other subjects connected with the great 
interests of agriculture. 

_“ Buckthorn Hedge.”—* Enquirer” should sort 
his plants, set the largest in the poorest portion of 
the soil. After they are set out. cut them within 
four or six inches of the ground. Cut back again 
once or twice a year, so as to get a thick bottom to 


fill up vacancies, if any shonld occur—though if 
they are carefully transplanted, there will scarcely 
ope in a hundred fail. I once set out a hedge of 
buckthorn, two-year-old plants, of over thirty rods 
in length, and did not lose a single plant. The 
grvund on each side the hedge should be kept free 
of weeds, grass, &c. This can be done by cultiva- 
tion, or by malching with straw, refuse hay, or 
similar materials. But mind, don’t be in too great 
a hurry to get a Aigh fence; if you are, it will be 
too open at the bottom. The form of the hedge 
should be like the roof of a house, The buck thorn, 
when properly cultivated and trimmed, makes a 
close, beautiful hedge, and is not subject to any 
disease, nor the depredations of iusects, nor liable tu 
winter kill. L. B. 
Warner, N. H., November, 1859. 


———___—_ 


WHEEL vs. SWING-PLOWS. 





Tue writer of the article “ Agriculture,” in the 
last edition of the Eacyclopedia Brittannica, consid- 
ers wheel-plows much superior to swing-plows. 
He says: 


“Ever since the introduction of Sma.t’s im- 
proved swing-plow, the universal belief in Scotland, 
and to a considerable extent in England, has been, 
that this is the best form of the implement, Wheel- 
plows have accordingly: been spoken of by Scottish 
agriculturists in the most depreciatory terms, and 
yet it turns out that this has been nothing better 
than an unfounded prejudice. For when subjected 
to careful comparative trial, as has been frequently 
done of late, the balance of excellence is undoubt- 
edly in favor of the plow with wheels. Its advan- 
tages are, that it is easier of draught—that the quality 
of its work is better and greatly more uniform than 
can be produced by a swing-plow—that in land 
rendered bard by drought, or other causes, it will 
enter and turn over even furrows when its rival 
either can not work at all, or at best with great 
irregularity and severe exertion to the plowman. 
This last quality has indeed been urged as an objee- 
tion te wheel-plows, as their tendency is to produce 
a class of inferior workmen. Those who know the 
difficulty of getting a field plowed uniformly, and 
especially of getting the depth of furrow specified 
by the master adhered to over a field, and by all 
the plowmen, can best appreciate the value of an 
implement, that when once properly adjusted, will 
cut every furrow of an equal width and breadth, 
and lay them all over at exactly the same angle. 
In every other art the effects of improved) machin- 
ery is to supersede manual dexterity; and it does 
seem absurd to count that an objection in agricul- 
ture which is'an advantage in everything else. 
There is more force in the objection that wheel- 
plows are inferior to swing ones in plowing cloddy 
ground, or in crossing steep ridges. This objection 
vanishes when it is known that in the most im- 
proved wheel-plows, the wheels can be Jaid aside 
at pleasure, and that they can then be used in all 
respects as swing-plows.” 

ee 

Liug as Manurs.—A correspondent at Pughtown, 
Chester Co., Pa., writes that he tinds lime the cheap 








tart with. Save some of the sets in a nursery, to 


est manure he can purchase. He pays ten cents 8 
bushel for it, and draws it thirteen miles. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH—BY 5. W. 


True Crrticism.—I have often heard the farmer 
readers of the Genesee Farmer give to its veteran 
éditor the praise of being one of the most watchful 
sentinels of the agricultural press, both in saving 
the farmer from imposition and frauds in special or 
spurious manures ; and also from false doctrine and 
empiricism in the form of printed publications, 
ostensibly sold for the benefit of farmers, but 
really to get their money... But on reading his 
slashing criticism, in the last Farmer, on Secretary 
Kurppart’s book, I could but feel that the strictures 
on that perhaps pretentious issue, would have come 
more legitimately from those of whom the author 
has so liberally borrowed, so awkwardly under- 
stood, and so sadly misrepresented. What must 
those indefatigable experimenters in the science of 
vegetable growth and nutrition, J. B. Laws and 
Dr, Girpert, think, when from the published 
results of their costly, consecutive experiments in 
growing wheat for the last eighteen years, the 
American author, instead of giving the practical 
results of their labors, copies only the analysis of 
some of their experiments on the composition of 
the wheat grain, and erroneously gives this to his 
readers ae the gist of their disagreement with 
Lizsie in his “ mineral theory.” Verily, if the 
old adage is true, those gentlemen should exclaim, 
“ Save us from our friends.” But methinks Secre- 
tary Kurparr is fortunate in having such an 
analytical reviewer as the editor of the Genesee 
Farmer, for he may be so far benefitted by his 
strictures as to be enabled to give us a corrected 
and improved second edition of his book. How 
much better for an author to be even a little 
seathed by true criticism, than to be cursed by that 
stereotyped praise, now so universally bestowed on 
every book aé it fails from the press, on to the 
editor’s table. The day was when a book was 
always read, if its contents were not always men- 
tally analyzed, before it was praised; but in this 
fast age, such & consummation must often be 
dispensed with, as the number of books now pre- 
sented for editorial puffing, not criticism, is legion. 
It is said of the wife of one of our Presidents, that 
on & busy day of her soirée, she was seen reading 
a new book. To excuse herself for being thus 
employed, she told her friends that the author had 
sent the book to her that morning; and as he 
would be at the soirée, sur le soir, she wanted to 





‘pe able if possible to speak to him favorably of 


tis book. How many authors, when they ask for 
az approval of their bantling, become impatient of 
thet true criticism, without which they can not 


‘haze to grow in the graces of book-making. 


far Apperses or Hon. Jonn A. Dix, at THE 
Naw York Strate Fam.—tThis address, at our 
greet agricultural festival, was truly a broad and 
statesmanlike production, applied to the rural 
interests, not only of this State, but of the whole 
Uniex. How much better to show the farmers 


‘the importance of the foreign demand for their 


roduets, and its progressive increase, than to 
stimulate their prejudices against our great com- 
mereial interests, by an overweening wail, in favor 
of prohibitory laws in the shape of tariffs for 
increased protection to our manufacturing industry, 
just as thongh our manufactures were not now 
‘thriving and increasing by the aid of fixed and 








daily improved machinery, to an extent the olg 
world never so quickly attained; and what to th 
protectionist must. be the greatest puzzle of all, is, 
that those trades and manufacturing mills andj 
workshops have succeeded best that have been g 
tariff to themselves, in their superior industry ang 
economy, and without any legislative bounty jy 
the shape of an emasculating tariff for protection, 

Again, Mr. Drx does the State rural some ser. 
vice, in the practical manner in which he explodes 
the long stereotyped slanders of the soil of the 
great unclaimed area of Long Island. After 
spending more than twenty summers on this 
matchless island, and well noticing the late very 
productive farms made on those long ycleped 
barrens, he says: ‘The delusion was natura} 
enough with those who only knew central Long 
Island by description; for one of her grave histu- 
rians pronounces this region to be ‘a vast barren 
plain, with a soil so thin and gravelly that it can 
not be cultivated by any known process,’ And 
yet,” says Mr. Drx, “from personal survey, the 
soil of this whole region, with some inconsiderable 
exceptions, consists of a rich loam, from twenty to 
thirty inches in depth. Some of the best farms of 
the island, or in this part of the State, have daring 
the past five years been made in this condemned 
region. In a few places, the gravel with which 
the surface soil is underlaid crops out, but these 
localities are believed not to exceed two per cent, 
of the whole island*” ‘Of all the districts of this 
State,” says Mr. Dix, “this has the finest sunimer 
climate, and the winters are mitigated and made 
temperate by the surrounding waters. Closer ob- 
servation and successful experiment have dissipated 
misapprehension in regard to its fertility; jthey 
have shown that its soil is warm, genial and pro- 
ductive; and there is no hazard in predicting that 
it will at no distant time become the garden of the 
7 of New York.” 

t is refreshing to learn that the State Commis- 
sioners for equalizing the taxes of the different 
connties of this State, have made a stir among the 
dry bones on Long Island, by marking up the tax- 
able lands in Queens and Suffolk counties about two 
and a quarter millions of dollars. 





Goop Stock tae Most Prorirasie.—In my 
father’s yard during the winter are several head of 
cattle, young and old. Some are natives, but the 
greater portion are grades with from one-half to 
seven-eights Short-horn blood in them. All the 
stock are treated alike, and receive the same food, 
and the same care and attention. The cows are 
warmly stabled, and the young stock have good 
warm sheds, and plenty of straw. The native 
cows eat their meals quickly, and then grab all they 


can from their neighbors. The native stock in the. 


yard do the same. The grades eat quietly and con- 
tentedly, and submit to being plundered of their 
last morsels by the others. Yet the grades come 
out in the spring increased in size, in good condi- 
tion, and with sleek coats, while the natives seem 
to stop growing and get so poor it requires a sum- 
mer pasturage to get up their condition and start 
their growth again.—W. S. 





Tue number of sheep killed by dogs, in Ohio, in 
1858, was 60,586; and the number injured, 36,441. 
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MR. RAREY AT THE ALHAMBRA. 
“Quot homines, tot sententia.” 

Wnat! never seen Rarer? 

So one Saturday, like the dandy who went down 
in the coal-pit, not that he cared much about it, 
put merely to say he had been there, we and a 
great many more found ourselves, about a quarter 

ast twelve, seated in the Alhambra. 

The palace, with the clean straw nicely arranged 
in the circus, a capital light, a very good audience, 
not in mourning, as in the evening, but in morning 
costume, of all colors of the rainbow, with a fair 
sprinkling of crinoline, and the circus free from all 
unpleasant odors—which most theatres are not, in 
the day time, especially where equestrian perform- 
ances take place — was quité an agreeable surprise. 

Mr. Rarey entered the arena, bowed, and said, 
be wished to make a few observations, relative to 
a report of one of his pupils, Cruiser, having wor- 
ried a man, The fact was, the groom was exer- 
cising Cruiser; and some horses he was going to 

ractice on in av adjoining stable “excited” the 
Sores and Cruiser certainly did give the groom a 
severe bite in the arm; horses generally bite pretty 
hard. They must recollect this was the first acci- 
dent he had had, and he had now been nearly two 
years ainong them; and that Cruiser was allowed 
to be one of the most vicious horses ever known. 
He must say that he thought the press had been 
rather hard on him in making so much of the acci- 
dent, considering four or five patients were lying at 
the same hospital, suffering from injuries received 
from vicious horses; and yet some of the press 
stated that vicious horses were so scarce in this 
country that he could not get any to perform on, 
He did not pretend that he could teach every one 
his system, for it required nerve, and, like every- 
thing else, practice; and even with all the practice 
in the world, some would never succeed, &e., &c. 

Cruiser was then introduced, looking “blooming.” 

Mr. Rarey informed the company he had only 
two interviews with Oruiser, since the accident. 
He then put the horse through the same process— 
but with much more ease and contidence—as the 
groom was wont,to do every evening at the Al- 
hambra for some months ago—lying down, follow- 
ing, standing still, and advancing when told, &c. 
While Cruiser was down, and Mr. Rargy was rap- 

ing the horse’s hind heels together, there was a 
ook abont the eye of Cruiser—such a look!—with 
a handful of straw between his nippers, clenched as 
if in a vice, that put us in mind of Van Amburgh 





. and the tiger—so tame. 


Then came a half-bred mare, that did not show 
anything like vice, went through the business of 
going down, heels rapped, dram, &c.; Mr. Rarry 
repeating parts from his book. 

The next subject was a black Galloway, a “model 
undertaker”—such a mane and tail, with his head 
reined up so tight that he had as much liberty with 
it as one of his master’s men would with the addi- 
tion of an all-rounder to his white choker. We 
understood Mr. Rargy to say he had never seen 
the gentleman in black before; that the horse was 
quite master pig at home, and had never beén rid- 
den. We noticed Mr. Rarey did not appeal to our 
sable friend’s frontispiece, like he did in the half- 
bred mare, and as you are instructed in the book, 
but touched him in a playful manner in the flank, 





when the brute squeaked, but did not offer to kick, 
bite, or fight with his fore legs. After several 
squeaks, Mr. Raney produced the straps, and a 
regular set-to commenced, which lasted with the 
second round (for the plucky undertaker got up 
gain, after being fairly thrown,) quite half an hour. 

r. Raney, during a cessation of hostilities, in- 
formed the audience he had three hours with 
Cruiser the first time he got him down, which 
seemed to alarm a few ladies and gentlemen in our 
quarter. The undertaker eventually cried peccavi, 
in a perfect lather, and both man and horse blow- 
ing as if they had had a four-miler, Mr. Rarey 
feeling, we should say, pretty much like Napoleon 
after defeating the Austrians, as if he did n’t care 
about such another job, at least for theday. When 
rapping this horse’s heels together, he lashed out 
viciously three or four times; but with all his vice, 
some son of Vulcan had managed to nail on a pretty 
good pair of hind shoes. The horse appeared after- 
ward to walk very stiff, and trembling with the 
near fore leg; there was a curious action about the 
knee and fetlock. We fancied Oruiser’s knee was 
slightly cman, The performance lasted about 
an hour and three-quarters. 

Mr. Rargy is decidedly a very clever cool hand 
with horses, and for once is worth seeing. As to 
his system, we don’t believe in it. We all know 
what a mess the gentleman who was cured of stam- 
mering made of “ Tha-a-a-at’s the ch-a-a-ap tha-a- 
a-at c-u-u-u-red me,’ when he got “excited” on 
hearing some one mention the doctor’s name in the 
next box. We all know how a great many ticket- 
of-leave-men, when they get out of the Reforma- 
tory, and have half a chance, get “ezcited,” and 
are up to their old tricks again. We all know that 
dogs, confirmed sheep-worriers, directly they are 
out of sight, get “excited” and are after the mutton 
as usual, 

It’s the same with Mr. Rargy’s system, and we 
seriously advise “all friends and the public in gen- 
eral”—as the advertisers say when thanking im- 
aginary customers—if they should have anything 
to do with these said-to-Le-tamed animals, to keep 
their eyes vn the main chance; always be on their 
guard. By such means only will they be likely to 
prevent horses like Cruiser and the Cretingham 
Hero from adding more to their list of Killed 
wounded, 

The only difference we saw between Mr. Rarry’s 
and Mr. Cooke's system was, that Mr. Rargy brings 
the strap of the off fore leg under the horse through 
the roller by the girth place, and pulls upward on 
the near side. Mr. Cooxe brings the strap of the 
off fore leg through the roller over the back, and 
pulls downward on the near side-—London Farm- 
er’s Magazine. 


and 





CornsTaLks ror Mircn Cows.—It is undesirable 
that milch cows should be allowed to feed on dried 
cornstalks, They are apt to cause them to fall 
back in their milk; and although the quality of 
the milk may be improved thereby, yet it will not 
be in a corresponding ratio to the loss in quan- 
tity. The same,may be said of the frozen grass 
remaining on the fields, Keep your cows well 
housed, and give them good hay and roots, or 
bran mashes, if you wish to have them yield milk 
in winter. 
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ANSWERS TO SEVERAL INQUIRIES, 


Eprrors Genesee Farmer:-—I seek information 
from your pages, and am willing to give you my 
views. , 

Your correspondent J. §., of Onawa, Monona 
county, Iowa, asks in your April number, ‘* What 
is the most profitable breed for wool growers?” 
Why confine himself to the fine wool sheep? Why 
not take the sheep of the most profit, and not rely 
on wool alone for profit? The Cotswold sheep will 
give more money per fleece, and I never sell my 
muttons under $10 each, and that the fall of the 
year they are one year old. I have sold them much 
higher. I refer him to my piece in your February 
number, page 47. 

Again, he asks, “Is there any horse in the world 
equal to the blood horse, the best thorough bred 
four mile racers of England and America, to pro- 
duce long lived horses of active stride and power?” 
I think there is not. Action, strength, and endur- 
ing qualities (bottom), are desirable in all breeds 
of horses, for all purposes, and in no breed of horses 
can they be looked for with so reasonable a pros- 
pect of success, as from the old four mile race horse; 
for he can not be a race horse without all ot these 
qualities. But the breeder must be particular about 
the right kind of blood, for there are some fine race 
horses who do not transmit their qualities, because 
chance racers themselves. 

“At what age ought mares to breed to make it 
best for them and colt, that is, if you want 
to produce the best possible horses in the 
long run?” The most solid horses are from 
parents past ten years old at the time of 
copulation. The old Napo'con of the turf, 
Col. Wa. R. Jounson, of Virginia, said, if 
he was raising a mare for breeding purposes 
only, if well grown, he would commence 
breeding from her at two years old, not for 
the value of her first colt, but for the exten- 
sion of her breeding properties and enlarg- 
ing her nursing capacities. 

“What is the best feeds for colts the first 
winter?” A little oats scalded, with offal or 
meal, and good hay, occasionally a bucket 
of water with a handful of salt stirred in it. 

Answer to J. J. S., West Point, Ohio, on 
Cotswold sheep, also in your April number: 
I have kept Ootswold sheep for a number 
of years. I always import the winners of 
the high prizes of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. I do not confine mine 
at all. I have a common straw shed shaped like 
a roof, on account of its width, in the summer open 
all around, in winter open only to the south; they 
o in and out at pleasure. I have occasionally 
ad some running at the nose like other sheep, not 
more so, if as much. I never do anything for it; 
it is only a cold in the head, which soon passes off, 
doing no harm. I have not found it characteristic 
of the breed. Probably J. J. S. has not the pure 
breed, or procured them from breeders who have 
raised them with too much tenderness. 

Berryville, Clark Co., Va. J. W. WARE. 


Leaves make excellent bedding and excellent 
mature, more easily spread and mixed with the 
soil than when long straw is used. 

















DESIGN FOR A SMALL HOUSF. 





In response to an invitation in the October 
number of the Farmer, to furpish its readers with 
designs of cheap country houses, I send yon the 
accompanying ground plan. It was suggested by 
and is in many respects nearly the same as, the 
design furnished by Mr. Harney in the October 
number. I have reduced the size of the rooms to 
the moderate necessities of an ordinary small farm. 
er’s family. The parlor is made to communicate 
directly with the dining-room, and the door 
between the parlor and the bed-room is left ont, 
Those who prefer it there can have it, of course, 
In other respects, the plan needs little explanation, 
The apartments are the same as in Mr. Harygy’s 
design, and the remarks given in connection with 
that will apply to this. The house may be built 
in the same style as his, either two stories, or, if 
economy in money is an object, of a story and g 
half. The style is, in fact, better suited to a low 
house than to a high one, and it has an essentially 
cottage-like expression. Built one story and a half 
high, with the porch, the verandah, the dormer 
windows, the brackets and the ornamental chimney 
tops, it would have a very cheerful effect, and 
could be built thoroughly for about $2,000; and 
under favorable circumstances, where the builder 
could deliver his own materials, and perform with 
his ordinary laborers some of the coarser work, 
the cost might be reduced to $1,500. 








PLAN FOR A SMALL HOUSE. 


Description or Pian.—A, parlor; B, bedroom, 
with a large closet, ¢; ©, office or library; D, 
dining or living room; E, kitchen; F, covered 
wood-yard; G, store-room; H, pantry; I, hall; J, 
porch; L, staircase hall; V, veranda. 

Hartford, Ct., Oct. 20. GEORGE D. RAND. 


Cure ror Pott-rvit.—Let OC. G. N. peel the in- 
side of black ash bark and burn it to ashes, free of 
all other ashes, and mix it with soft soap. Apply 
it as a poultice once or twice when he first notices 
a swelling. Should the swelling re-appear, treat it 
as before. My father cured a mare fifteen years 
ago last spring, and it never has returned since, 
The mare is 26 years old, and her head is as limber 
as ever.—D. 8. C.,, Fairfield, Ind. 
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SCREENS AND. ORNAMENTAL HEDGES. 


In this country, at the present. time, the subject 
of hedges is one that attracts the attention of every 
cultivator, whether of broad acres or of a village 
lot; and although as a body our farmers and horti- 
oulturists have made no great advancement practi- 
cally, in the way of growing hedges, yet the 
questions how and when and what to plant, are 
gontinually being a-ked. 

For defensive hedges, several plants have been 
proved to combine sufficient qualifications to entitle 
them to be employed for this purpose. If those 
who constantly parade their fai'ures to -make 
hedges with various valuable plants, had as much 
skill or perseverance to grow hedges as the plants 
they use have the capacity of being grown into 
good hedges, our ears and our eyes, also, would be 
better pleased. Whether, however, the Osage 
Orange, the Buckthorn, the Hawthorn, or what 
not, be the most valuable fcr barriers, we do not 
propose now to discuss. 

Strelling cattle and swine, and thievish bipeds, 
are not the only intruders, against which it is 
necessary for the cultivator to provide for defense. 
The severe winds, in the spring months, are pro- 
ductive of much harm, to most crops that are 
exposed to them. Orchards, whose high tops 
receive the full force of the blasts, and the kitchen 
and flower gardens, whose tender products can ill 
afford untimely checks, particularly deserve the 
protection that can be given by well grown screens. 

In situations, as on prairies at the west, where 
the wind passes unchecked over a great range of 
country, and where timber is valuable, the planting 
of belts of woods of different varieties of native 
trees can not be too highly recommended; but 
where a single line, only, is wanted, no deciduous 
tree is desirable, although at first thought, many 
rapid-growing sorts, such as Pcplars, Willows, etc., 
may suggest themselves; these are destitute of 
foliage at the very season of the year when their 
protection is most needed. 

Almost any of the evergreens whieh fiourish in 
this climate may suceessfully be employed for 





sereens, Those which we have seen most used for 
this purpose, are the American Arbor Vit#, Norway 
Spruce, and Scotch Pine.. Planted from eight to 
twelve feet apart, in a few years they form a close, 
unbroken line. 

Besides the situations we have alluded to, where 
these screens are desirable, we may also mention 
that they are not least beneficial on the north 
and west sides of dwellings, barns, stables, and 
cattle sheds, In a garden of about two acres, in 
the suburbs of this city, that has been under our 
observation for several years, which is well pro- 
tected by high fences and trees on the north and 
west sides, we have noticed a very pereeptible 
difference in the warmth of the atmosphere from 
that outside. Strawberries are usually ripe in this 
garden, although it has a northern exposure, a 
week or ten days before they appear in the market, 

For inside division lines, there is quite a variety 
of plants that are well adapted. It is desirable 
that these hedges should be kept low—say from 
three to five fett, so as not to obstract the view of 
surrounding scenery. For the purpose of dividing 
off a portion of ground about the house from the 
rest of the farm, for separating the lawn from the 
kitchen garden or orchard, and for inside bounda- 
ries of village lots, and for screens to hide unsightly 
objects and similar purposes; good taste will always 
prefer a well-grown, tidy hedge to the most expen- 
sive kind of paling. 

Among deciduous plants for this use, the one 
most commonly employed is the 

Privet (Ligustrum vulgare), and it well deserves 
to be the first in the rank; its tenacity of life, 
rapid growth, numerous branches, and thick, small, 
shining, dark green, half-persistent foliage, all re- 
commend it to the favor of the planter. 

The common Berberry (Berberis vulgaris), is.a 
plant finely adapted for screens, bearing the shears 
well. The yellow blossoms which it produces in 
June, followed by bright searlet berries, make’ it 
quite ornamental. 

The Altheas{Hibiscus Syriacus), now becoming 
well known, we have seen used for screens with a 
beautiful effect. There are a variety of sorts of 
this plant, bearing various colored flowers, . both 
single and double. This hedge, in the fall of the 
year, covered with its hollyhock-like flowers, is a 
very handsome sight. 

The Japan Quince (Pyrus or Cydonia Japonica). 
a comparatively ‘new plant, has many points to 
recommend it for low hedges. Its leaves are sma’! 
and thick, dark shining green, and very lasting. 
Its strong thorns render it impenetrable by small 
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animals, and its beautiful crimson blossoms in the 
early spring make it appear very gay. 

The Hawthorn (Crategus orycantha), the popu- 
lar English hedge plant, has been used with various 
success in this country; and, when well grown, 
forms a most valuable and ornamental hedge. 

Among evergreens, the American Arbor Vite is 
probably the best plant that can be used for low 
screens. It is so compact in its habit, and bears 
clipping so readily, that it may always be kept in 
perfect trim; and for general purposes we would 
recommend it in preference to all others. We 
annex an engraving of a beautiful American Arbor 
Vite hedge, growing in the grounds of Messrs, H. 
E. Hooxer & Co., near this city. 





AMERICAN ARBOR VIT# HEDGE, 


The Hemlock forms a far more graceful hedge 
than the Arbor Vit, but requires more persever- 
ance in pruning to form it. If may be used with 
the best effect on highly finished grounds. 

The Norway Spruce, on account of its rapid 
growth, is one of the most valuable trees for 
forming high screens. If not planted too close, 
the trees will develop themselves well at the bot- 
tom, and afford a valuable shelter from winds. 

Much has been written respecting the details of 
forming hedges, and is probably familiar to most 
of our readers. The general rules are simple: 
First, the variety of plant best adapted to the 
purpose required. Second, young and thrifty 
plants. Third, ground well prepared, and, after 
planting, well cultivated. Fourth, pruning so that 
a thick bottom is formed. 

The pyramidal form is probably the best for the 
health and effectiveness of all hedges. 


“ Thus, if from weeds, that rob them of their food, 
Or choke, by covering from the vital air, 
The hoe’s neat culture keep the thickening shoots, 
Soon shall they rise, and to thy field afford 








== 
A beauteous, strong. apentte fence, 

The linnet, goldfinch, nightingale, and thrush, 

Here, by security invited, build 

Their little nests, and all thy labors cheer 

With melody ; the hand of lovely May 

Here strews her sweetest blossoms; and if mixed 

With atocks of knotted crabs, ingrafted fruits, 

When autumn crowns the year, shall smile around.” 





GRAPES IN ERIE CO., PENN. 


The Erie (Pa.) Observer alludes to our statement 
in the November number of the Genesee Farner, 
that the Catawba grape seldom or never ripeng 
perfectly in this vicinity; and says that if ye 
would visit that county we should there “see, 
section of country where the Catawba ripens erery 
time on the trellis; where there is ‘ more land to 
the acre,’ and better than in any other east of the 
prairies.” We observe, in the same 
paper, astatement in regard to two 
vineyards at North East, Erie (o, 
Penn. In one, that of Wiuuay 
GrirFitH, there is one and a half 
acres under cultivation; number 
of vines in bearing, 1,800: weight 
of fruit, '7,000 lbs., which will pro- 
duce 400 gallons of wine; or worth 
in market, at 20 cents per |b, 
$1,400. In the other, that of §, 
Hammonp, there are two acres 
under cultivation; number of vines, 
2,500—2,000 being in bearing; pro 
duce this season, 4,500 lbs; value 
of fruit in market, $900. 

Of Mr. Grirritn’s vineyard, the 
Observer says: “‘No wine was made the present 
year, the fruit selling for 20 cents per pound, in 
Boston, Providence, and other Eastern cities, which 
is more profitable than wine-making. This vine- 
yard was much injured last season, by plowing 
between the rows, which should never be done— 
after the second year. Soil, a loose, dry gravel; 
dressing, well-rotted sawdust, or chip manure,” 
The variety of grape is not stated. 





THE ELIZABETH GRAPE. 


Art the present time, when the attention of tho 
public is called to so many varieties of grapes, of 
which the large proportion are worthless, it is with 
great delicacy we venture to present the claims of 
another aspirant for honors. 

The Elizabeth grape originated on the farm of 
Mr. James Hart, near this city, about fifteen years 
ago. About that time Mr. Harr planted some 
raisin seed in a flower pot in the house; this plant 
sprung up, was grown in the house three or four 
years, a8 it was found that it might not be suffici- 
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—— 
ently hardy for the climate. At that age, however, 
it was planted out, and grew rapidly, and is now a 
large vine, measuring two and three inches in diam- 
eter through the lower part of its stem. It has 
always been perfectly healthy and hardy. 

For three or four years after planting, no atten- 
tion was paid to the vine, and it grew a mass of 
shoots from the ground. The first season it was 
praned, it commenced fruiting, which was about 
seven years ago, and has borne large crops, regu- 
larly, ever since. The engraving here given is from 


ELIZABETH GRAPE. 


& bunch of medium size, the largest clusters having 
been gathered before this drawing was made. 
Buoches large, compact, sometimes shouldered ; 
berries large, oval; skin, thin; color, greenish 
white, with a purple tinge in the sun; very little 
pulp, juicy, a pleasant brisk acid. 

We think this grape will prove valuable for wine, 
as it will yield a much larger quantity of juice than 











either Jsabella or Catawba, sufficiently acid to ren- 
der it well adapted for this purpose. The vine is a 
prolific bearer, and is much esteemed in its neigh- 
borhood, where the Jeabella and Catawba are cu)- 
tivated. It has been somewhat disseminated among 
the friends of the originator, and 1s fast coming into 
repute, 

The history of the origin of this vine, as we have 
related it, is substantially as we heard it from Mrs. 
Hart, and the truth of which we have every rea- 
son to believe; but the appearance of the foliage, 
and the flavor of the grape, to one of deli- 
cate taste, give almost unmistakable token 
of its native origin. Be this, however, as it 
may, the vine is entirely free from disease, 
is quite hardy, and a good bearer. 

The name attached to it, was given by 
Mrs. H., in honor of her mother. 





THE DELAWARE GRAPE FOR GENERAL 
CULTIVATION. 


Eps. Gen. Farmer: —I notice, on page 
317 of your valuable monthly, that in the 
report of the meeting of the Fruit Growers’ 
Society of Western New York, Mr. Moopy, 
of Lockport, was made to say, “ The Dela- 
ware is very valuable for garden purposes, 

- but no farmer ought to set out an acre of it.” 
What he did say, was to ask whether “a 
farmer ought to set out an acre of it.’’ It 
could not be that so experienced a fruit- 

* grower as Mr. Moopy could have said that 
the Delaware is unproductive as a vineyard 
grape, or was unfit for a vineyard; because 
the contrary is its universal reputation. 

Mr. J. C. Lizurwizter was to-day in our 
office, and while we were showing him (or 
another gentleman) the various sorts of 
grapes which we have on exhibition, and he 
was tasting the various varieties, he began 
telling me of his visit to the grounds of J. 
B. Garser, of Pennsylvania; “and,” said 
he, “I saw more Delawares lying on the 

round than would cover this whole table. 
Fnseer saw vines in my life that bore such 
crops. Garper picked them and gave us 
bunches as freely as if they were the com- 
monest Jsabella, and the vines were abso- 
lutely loaded with them. I never saw & 
vine bear such crops as the Delaware.” 

The Delaware, like the Diana, comes very 
early into bearing; and consequently the 
crops for the first year or two, from young 

vines, and newly set out, can not be like those from 
old established and larger viaes. But as soon as it 
becomes established, the Delaware bears the heaviest 
crops of any known grape. To this fact every one 
who has seen them in Ohio, or at Mr. Cnas. Down- 

n@’s, or (as above stated) at J. B. Garser’s, bears 

the fullest testimony. And here, on the premises 
of H. E. Hooxer, Esq., Aaron Erickson, Esq;, 

&c., where the ‘Delaware has fruited, the vines 

have borne more in proportion to their age and 








size than almost any other variety I know of, and 
at least as much as any other. There can be no 
question as to its hardiness, or productiveness, or 
profitableness, both for garden and for field-culture. 
The only question is, when shall we be able to pro- 
cure it cheap enough for field-culture? For gar- 
den-oulture, I aim fully persuaded, even now, at 
two or three dollars a vine, the Delaware is cheaper 
and will give greater satisfaction, than an Isabella 
or a Catawba at two or three cents; because we 
shall keep the Jsabella or Catawba 
or Clinton for five or six years, 
and be dissatisfied from beginning 
to end, beside loss of time; while 
with the Delaware, | am fully per- 
suaded that its tirst crop of fruit 
will amply repay our time and 
patience ; and, if need be, will re- 
fund its cost in dollars and cents. 
Cc. P. BISSELL. 
Rochester, N. Y., October 14, 1859. 


It will be seen, from the follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Moony, that 
his remarks were misunderstood. 
It gives us much: pleasure to make 
the correction, as we feared, from 
his remarks in regard to this de- 
licious grape, that Mr. Moopy, 
while admitting its value for the 
amateur, had reason to doubt its 
adaptability to general cultivation. 


Eps, Geneske Farmer :—I see that in your jour- 
nal for October, 1859, I am made to have said at 
the September meeting of the Western New York 
Fruit Growers’ Society, that “the Delaware is 
very valuable for garden purposes, but no farmer 
ought to set out an acre of it.” Now, Messrs. Edi- 
tors, I didn’t say any such thing. I did say that 
it was very valuable tor garden purposes; for that 
fact I know; but.I said I did not know enough 
about it to recommend it for vineyard purposes, 
and [ asked whether any of the members with 
more experience would say whether a farmer ought 
or ought not to set out an acre of it. Every indi- 
cation is that it is a most enormous bearer, and 
every body knows that it is the most delicious of 
fruit. E.. MOODY. 

Lockport, N. Y., Oct, 16, 1859. 

$a 

Propacatine Frvir Trees.—The Chinese have 
a singular method of propagating fruit trees. They 
strip a ring of bark, about an inch in width, from a 
bearing branch, in the spring of the year. The 
place is then surrounded with a ball of rich earth 
or loam, bound to the limb with a piece of matting. 
Over this is suspended a small vessel containing 
water. and having a hole in the bottom, just large 
enough to let the water drop slowly through on the 
bill of earth, in order to keep it constantly moist. 
Roots spring out from the branch, just above the 
ring, and enter the ball of earth, where they grow 
and spread out. In the autumn, the limb is cut off 
just below this ball, and then planted cut at the 
‘time of the fall of the leaf. The following year, 
this small tree produces fruit, 
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THE ROSE ACACIA, 

Tae Rose Acacia (Hobinia hispida) belongs ty 
the same family as the common locust tree of thi, 
country ( Robinia pseud-acacia). Like this we, 
known tree, it is @ native of this country, by 
is principally confined to the Southern Stgtq 
while the locust is found from Canada to Caroling 
All the varieties of the species are shrubs or joy 





ROSE ACACIA—ROBINIA HISPIDA. 


trees, with tortuous end very brittle branches, wid 
leaves and flowers nearly twice the size of th 
common locust. They were introduced into Eng 
land in 1758, Although there are some very fin 
specimens in different parts of England, they a 
not much prized as standard trees, on account d 
their liability to injury by the weather, exceptit 
sheltered situations. Loupon says “they fom 
singularly ornamental shrubs for the garden.” Te 
recommends training them against an espalier rail; 
and says, “ whenever a magnificent display of fim 
flowers is an object, it better deserves a wall thu 
many other species; and it is worthy of being as 
ciated there with Piptantheus Nepalensis, Wise 
ria Sinensis, and other splendid Leguminacea 
When grafted standard high, and trained to a win 


: . 5 
parasol-like frame, supported on a rod or postal , 
or eight feet high, few plants are equal to itit 


point of brilliant display.” The Rose Acacia 
quite hardy here, and should be more extensivdy 
diffused. 





To rxsert Curtixes.—Cuttings, if inserted int | 


mere mass of earth, will hardly throw out roots 
while, if inserted at the sides of the pot, s0%# 
touch the pot in their whole length, they seldom fil 
to become rooted plants. The art is to place thes 
to touch the bottom of the pot; they are then fol 
plunged in a bark or hot-bed, and kept moist.-J. LJ. 
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New Advertisements this Month. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book—L, A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
faturday Evening Post—Deacon & Peterson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Evangelist—Field & Craighead, New York. 
Life Iilustrated—Fowler and Wells, New York. 
Temperance Literature—B. H. Mills, Upper Alton, Ml. 
Home Insurance Company—J. Dorr, Scottsville, N. Y. 
Vinegar from Cider, Wine, &c.—H. W. Ely, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Llustrated Annual Register of Rural Affairs—Luther Tucker & 
gon, Albany, N. Y. 
Pianos for $150—Boardman, Gray, d& Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Agents Wanted—E, G. Storke, Auburn, N. Y. 
Book-Binding—F. H. Marshall, Rochester, N. Y. 
Pear Seed—-J. M. Thorburn & Co., New York. 
Preserve your Cider and Wine—H. W. Ely, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Spalding’s Prepured Glue—Henry C. Spalding & Co., New New. 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory—Joseph Harris, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Genesee Farmer for 1860, 


Ir is not a pleasant thought that the present number of 
the Genesee Farmer closes our engagement with our sub: 
scribers. We can not throw aside our mail books for 
1859, containing the names of 25,000 readers, whom we 
have come to regard somewhat in the light of personal 
friends, without a feeling of sadness. We can not wish 
them “farewell.” We donot like the thought of parting. 
We hope for a speedy renewal of their acquaintance. Our 
new books for 1860 are all ready to receive their names, 
and we trust not one will be found missing. We hope to 
have the pleasure of wishing each and all a “ Happy New 
Year’ in the January number. 

Encouraged by the liberal patronage received the past 
year, it is our design and our expectation to make the 
volume for 1860 the best of the series. 

Our success in the past 1s mainly due to those true 
friends of rural improvement who have acted as agents 
in procuring .and forwarding the names of subscribers. 
We should be glad to take each one by the hand, and 
thank them for their disinterested efforts on our behalf. 
This is not our privilege, and we must be satisfied in 
doing all that a distant friend can do to express our grat- 
itude. We shall endeavor to compensate them as far as 
possible; but we are sure that theirs is a labor of love, 
and that, like virtue, is its own reward. 

At many postoffices we have but one or two subscribers. 
If such have been pleased with the Farmer during the 
present year, will they not manifest their approbation by 
forming a club for the coming volume; or, if they can 
not do this themselves, by inducing some one in the 
neighborhood to act as agent for the paper. We will 
cheerfully send specimen copies, showbills, etc., to all 
who are willing to aid in this matter. 

We have endeavored to conduct the Genesee Farmer in 
secordance with its time-honored motto, “The Practical 
and Scientific Farmer's Own Paper.” We have aimed to 
make‘it useful to all interested in the cultivation cf the 
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soil. We publish the cheapest agricultural and horticul- 

tural paper in the world — are engaged in no other 

business, and have no interests to serve but those of our 

readers. We have, therefore, no hesitation in soliciting a 

continuance of their countenance and support. 
anclgainaibn 

Tae Rorat AnnvaL anp Horticciturat Dreecrory 
FoR 1860.—The fifth volume of the Rural Annual is just 
out. We think it will be found the handsomest work of 
the kind ever published in this country. Among its con- 
tents may be mentioned, treatises on the Planting and 
Management of Fruit Trees; on Insects Injurious and 
Beneficial to Farmers and Fruit-Growers; on Dwarf Trees 
—including Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries; on the 
American Black Raspberry ; on the Management and Va- 
rieties of Pigeons; on Planting Evergreens; on the Dis- 
eases of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Swine—Remedies, &c. ; 
on Ornamental Deciduous Trees, &c., &c. 

It contains One Hundred and Seven Iilustrations. All 
but half a dozen or so of these have been engraved ex- 
pressly for its pages. The drawings of the dwarf pear, 
dwarf apple, dwarf cherry, and dwarf plum trees, and 
of the evergreen, shade, and ornamental deciduous trees, 





were taken trom actual specimens growing in this vicinity. 
Those best capable of judging, pronounce them superior 
to the best European engravings. The portraits of the 
different varieties of pigeons were also drawn expressly 
for the Rural Annual. They are spirited and life-like, 
and can not fail to please the most critical eye. 

It is replete with useful and interesting information, not 
only for immediate perusal, but for future reference; and 
is so admirably illustrated as to make it an ornament to 
every farmer's library or parlor table. 
a book that no farmer or gardener—no rural resident—no 
one interested in the culture of the soil or in the improve- 
ment of the country—should be without. 

To those unacquainted with the previous numbers of 
the Rural Annual, we may say that it is a handsome book 
of 120 pages, published each year, and sold at a price 
It is not, as has 

The 
Every 


In short, it is such 


which brings it within the reach of all. 
been supposed, a rebash of the Genesee Farmer. 
articles are all prepared expressly for its pages. 
reader of the Farmer should have a copy. 

Terms, 25 cents each; sent pre-paid to any address on 
the receipt of the price in three cent postage stamps. 

Address Joseru Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 

P. S.—The bound volumes for 1856, 1857, 1858, and 1859, 
can be furnished at 25 cents each, sent pre-paid by mail 
to any address. 
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Suowsiiis.—The Genesee Farmer showbill for 1860 is 
now ready, and will be sent, pre-paid by mail, to all who 
wish to extend the circulation of the Furmer. It has 
already been sent to a few of our principal agents. It 
has been got up at considerable expense, and we can not 
afford to send it promiscuously to all. We have sent it to 
those whom we know to be interested in increasing the 
circulation of the Farmer. There are doubtless many 
others well disposed to aid us in this matter, and to all 
such we shall most cheerfully forward one of these show- 
bills, if they will notify us of their willingness to act as 
agents for the Farmer. Those who have received them 
will oblige us by posting them up in some conspicuous 
place. 
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Nores on tHE Weatuer, From Oct. 15 1q Nov. 16.— 
The month of October gave us but little rain, only 1.21 
inches, most of which fell after the 15th. As the rain in 
September was below the average, October was almost a 
drouth in some parts of the country. 

The heat of the last half was 38.7, or 6° below the 
average; and of the month was 3° less than the mean for | 
22 years, or 44.S°. 

Clouds prevailed for the last ten days, indeed only the | 
2lst was aclear day, and part of the 20th and 23d, the | 
rest being cloudy, often windy, and dust flying; for the | 
last ten days westerly winds were constant, some snow 
fell, some ice formed; rain on the 17th and 18th, and rain | 
and hail on the 19th, and some snow on the 20th, hard 
frost on the 2ist, and cold continued for two days more. 
This was a cold period over the country. This was acold 
week ia England. A letter to the editor states, that on 
the 2ist was a “snow-storm and severe frost.” Very 
uncommon weather for England at this season. On the 
26th was that severe storm along the English coast, in 
which as many as fifty vessels were lost, and the Royal 
Charter was lost with 500 passengers. 

For several days at and before the 28th, the weather 
was very boisterous on Lake Ontario. On the 22d was a 
white frost, and some ice formed at Augusta, Ga. This 
cold period began along upper Mississippi of the 17th, 
and at Marquette was a violent snow storm on the 18th, 
and the cold moved regularly eastward and southward 
over our own country east of that river to the Atlantic, 
from Nova Scotia to Florida. 

This has been rather unpleasant weather. 

November began with a cold windy day, S. and S. S. W. 
wind blew, but the clouds were from the N. of west, as 
often occurs. After frost on the 2d and snow squalls in 
P. M., the weather become settled, and on the 3d Indian 
summer began, smoky, become warm, and lasted a week, 
very fine. On the 10th, the clouds settled down upon us 
as a fog, and with the smoke made a dark and gloomy 
time. Lights were necessary at mid-day; wind N. E., and 
drizzling rain. The peculiar yellowish, or yellow-green- 
ish, color of the canopy was striking, fearful, and all 
were awed by the sombre gloom. Only the red, yellow, 
and green rays could penetrate the fog and smoke, and 
these mingled made the peculiar gloomy hue. Many 
thought of the earthquake atmosphere. As the rain 
increased, the smoke came with it, and the wind, changed 
to west toward midnight and strong, had swept all the 





smoke and gloom away before next sunrise. 

The greater rain of the 12th and forenoon of the 13th 
put on anew face to things, The drought, begun, had 
vanished; the cisterns were filled; the breathing was 
easy, and “the faces were lightened.” Little snow has 
fallen in this State. At Montreal the sleighing began on 
the 12th. The 15th was fine, and indicated more Indian 
summer, which all wait for. Temperature of the canal 41°, 

The heat of the first half of November was 42.4°, or 
about a degree below the mean for 22 years, 

The export of apples and potatoes has become less as 
the season advanced; but the quantity of the former, 
especially, being exported has been immense. 

Wheat has risen a little in price in the thirty past days, 
without any reason that is tangible, except the influence 
of the flouring interest. The harvest has been generally 
good in England and France, and breadstuffs rather dull. 





————= 

Weartuer 1N Iuinois.—(Absence of two weeks h 
caused me to neglect to send you a brief of my reeerd) 
Up to this date we have no rains, but pleasant wa ? 
smoky weather. Sain 

From Sept. 15th to Nov. 1st.—The last half of Se tem 
ber was 61.86°; the mean of the month was 60.839, being 
1.54° warmer than the mean of the last four years v 
frost in the last half of the month. The leaves hare 
fallen from the ash, cottonwood, and maple. Rains in the 
last half 1.73 inches, and during the month 1.94 inches , 

The first half of October was 58.16°. Hard frost the 
6th; thermometer at sunrise 22°. Frost again the 15th 
Rain the first half 0.10; too dry to plow on most of 
farms. 

Last half of October, 39,57°. Mean of the month, 46,390 
being 1.78°. below the mean of four years. Rain during 
the month, 1.04 inches. Mean of rain for five years, 253 
inches. Highest range of thermometer, October 34, at 9 
P. M., 83°; lowest, 31st, at 7 A. M., 15°, with a few flakes 
of snow. During the month there were 9 smofy days 
11 clear days with no clouds, and the 7th and 30th, no sun, 
Prevailing wind N. W. 

Nearly all the small streams have dried, and a majority 
of wells are being sunk, or need sinking, lower, in order 
to furnish a ompety of water. 

P. S. Thermometer at 2 P. M. to-day, 64°.—E. Basooor 
Marengo, Ill, Nov. 7, 1859. ' 





Weartuer in Maine.—We have just experienced the 
coldest October it has been the lot of the oldest inhabi- 
tant to remember. The thermometer was below 2 
several times. Snow fell at five different times, First 
snow on the 8th. Ground froze first time on the 9th-— 
Geo. E. Brackett, Belfast, Me. 

e 

To ovr CaNnADIAN Frienps.—We have already upward 
of three thousand subscribers in Canada West; but there 
is no reason why we should not have twenty thousand. 
The Farmer is as well adapted to Canada as to the States, 
The climate and soil of Upper Canada are very similar 
those of Western New York, and the farmers and fruit. 
growers of both section can not but be benefitted bya 
exchange of. opinions on agricultural and horticultund 
subjects. 

In order that our Canadian friends may obtain the 
paper at the same price as those in the States, we prepay 
the American postage. This reduces the profits on all 
papers sent to Canada more than one-half, and we mention 
the fact that all those in favor of disseminating agricul 
tural information in the Province may be stimulated to 
renewed efforts in increasing our circulation. Let us se 
what our Canadian friends can do for us? Shall we not 
have twenty thousand subscribers in Canada next year? 

eles 

A Canapian PLowrne Matcu.—Mr. 8. Kina, of Ryck- 
man’s Corners, C. W., sends us an account of the “South 
Wentworth Pioneer Plowing Match,” which took place 
Nov. 2d; and appears to have been a very spirited affair. 
There were 52 entries, 16 of whom were boys. We notice 
among the prizes a set of harness valued at $70, and an 
iron plow valued at $40; and a wooden plow valued at 
$18; besides liberal cash prizes. The Canadians are 
excellent plowmen, and our correspondent asks, “Can 
not our Canadian and American boys have a plowivg 
match, next fall, somewhere near Niagara Falls?” We 
see no reason why they should not. Such a match would 
be interesting and useful. 




















ey 


Cuear Reapinc.—One volume of the Genesee Farme 
contains 384 pages, and the Rural Annual 120 pages. In 
clubs of eight, we furnish the éwo for half a dollar. Fie 
hundred and four pages for fifty cents! What farmet 
need be without good reading for himself or bis childrea! 


' 
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“Go Conasaronvaxrs.—At the close of the year, we 
desire to express our thanks for the many favors received 
from our correspondents. We regard these communica- 
tions from practical and experienced farmers and fruit- 

wers @s the very best portion of rural literature. We 
have on hand over & hundred articles from correspondents, 
many of which contain valuable information, and which 
we have laid aside for future use. We hope our friends 
will still continue to communicate their experience 
through the pages of the — Farmer. 

“How Larce A CLUB WILL TAKE A PreMicm ?’— We 
can not answer this question. We can only judge from 
the past. Our January premiums in 1858 were taken as 
follows: A club of 29 took a premium of $5; 31, $6; 
33, $7; 54, $8; 36, $9; 38, $10; 40, $11; 48, $12; 56, $13; 
63, $14; 91, $15; 107, $20. 

The January premiums for 1859 were taken by clubs of 
99, 30, 81, 82, 88, 34, 36, 87, 88, 89, 40, 49, 55, 60, 70, 
14, 88, 97, 107, 116. 

Aclub of 28 took one of the Apri! premiums of this year. 


—————_ -®@ 








“Wao Can Compete ror Premiums ?”’—Every one can 
compete. We have no restrictions. One of our friends 
asks, “if old subscribers will be counted in?” Certainly. 
The premiums are not offered for the greatest number of 
sew subscribers; but for any subscribers, whether old or 
new, without any restrictions whatever. The subscribers, 
too, need not all be at one postoffice. We send the 
papers wherever the members of the club desire. 


———-*@e 





Tuere ant Many Youne Men who could not do better 
than to act as agents for the Genesee Farmer. A few 
days spent in soliciting subscriptions among the neigh- 
bors would secure one of our largest Cash Premiums. 
All that is required is to show them a copy of the paper, 
and tell them its marvellously low price. 

—e @o—____—_. 

Tarre is not a town in the United States or Canada 
where a good list of subscribers could not be obtained 
for the Genesee Farmer. All that is necessary is for some 
friend to exhibit a copy of the paper. It is so cheap that 
every farmer can afford to take it, even though they 
subscribe to several other papers. 

se ste 

Correction.—In alluding to Mr. Pixney'’s Dwarf Pear 
orchard, in the October number, the printer made us say 
that Lovise Bonne de Jersey trees, seven years from plant- 
ing produced this season three barrels each; and that 
they were held at $6 per barrel. It should be bushels, in 
both cases. 











-e- ———__ — 

Our January Premiums.—We offer $235 in 21 cash 
premiums for the twenty-one largest clubs sent us, by the 
15th of January. A very small club will secure one. If 
not, you are sure of a specific premium. Send on the 
names as fast as you get them. 

wer 

A Larce Poraror.—Emory J. Woop, of West Bloom- 
field, N. Y., raised from one potatoe a bushel of good 
large potatoes, one of which weighed three pounds and a 
half. It is of the Jenny Lind variety. 

hiesionings 

Missixc Nompers.—If any of our subscribers have 

failed to receive, or have lost any numbers of the Farmer 











Read what is said of the Genesee Farmer. 
It is filled with deeply interesting, useful, and instruc- 
tive matter.— Repository, New London, Conn. 


It is acapital paper for farmers. We don’t see how they 
can do without it.— Watchman, Monticello, Ky. 


‘ 
The Genesee Farmer is one of the best agricultural peri- 
odicals we receive.— Mining Journal, De Quoin, Ill. 


We think the Genesee Farmer the best and cheapest ag- 
ricultural paper published.— Zribune, Hornellsville, N. ¥. 


The Genesee Farmer is one of the oldest and best agri- 
cultural periodicals in the country.— Zimes, Bloomington, 
IWinois. 

It is well filled with interesting and useful reading mat- 
ter for the farmer and lover of agriculture.— Daily Futriot, 
Madison, Lil 


Farmers who want a reliable and instructive paper, can 
not do better than to subscribe for the Genesee Farmer.— 
Educational Herald, New York. 


The Genesee Farmer is filled with valuable information. 
It contains the best agricultural articles, and is about the 
best agricultural monthly published.—Spy, Columbia, Fa. 


The Genesee Farmer for August is a capital and season- 
able number of this old favorite. The articles are full of 
the very marrow of 7 wisdom and experience.— 
Republican, Faribault, Minn. 


The Genesee Farmer is always welcomed to our desk 
with a sincere good will. We have been familiar with it 
for many years, and rejoice at its widely spread popular-’ 
ity and its usefulness.— Gazette, Frostbury, Maryland. 


The Genesee Farmer looks as plump as a newly cut sheaf 
of wheat we saw the other day. It is edited with much 
ability and practical knowledge, thus producing a publi- 
cation of intrinsic value.—Star of the North, Bloomsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Genesee Farmer is published at the very low price 
of fifty cents a year. It is well known to nearly all of our 
agriculturists, and we can safely recommend it to those 
who are not acquainted with its merits.—J%ople’s Advo- 
cate, York, Pa. 

The Genesee Farmer contains nearly everything which 
the farmer needs to know, being made up of the experi- 
ence of a large numberof the most experienced farmers 
and fruit-growers in the country.— Narragansett Weekly, 
Waterly, &. I. 


The Genesee Farmer for this month has been passed in 
review. It proves a very excellent number of a very ex- 
cellent journal. We heartily recommend the Farmer as 
the cheapest and best agricultural paper published.— 
Civilian, Independence, Iowa. 

The Genesee Farmer is worth many times its cost, to 
every farmer’s family in the land. It is emphatically the 
“paper for the times,” in its information and price. We 
advise all not acquainted with the Genesee Farmer to send 
for a copy.— Courier, Alton, Jil. 


Our agricultural column this week is exclusively made 
up from the Genesee Farmer. Any one that owns a farm, 
or others that desire useful information, would make a 
good investment by taking the Farmer. We write from 
an acquaintance with it of over twenty years standing. 
—Courier, Newburgh, N. ¥. 

The ancient visage of this time-honored laborer in the 
harvest field of agriculture, that for the last thirty years 
has been peering into the sanctum of every new recruit, 
siniled complacently in upon us a few days ago. It was 
with no ordinary degree of pleasure we “+ the hand, 
and made our bow to age and worth. In the early days 
of our boyhood, we heard the first note of his bugle blast, 
and caught the first clash of his steel, as the sturdy blows 
of his “red right arm” fell upon the sbield and the breast- 

late of ignorance and error. And even now, although 
lavtes nearly fulfilled the space of time allotted to mor- 
tals, and having discharged the great ends of his being, 
his step betrays no terror, his heart no faintness, and bis 
head no folly. May he live long to extend to his co-labor- 
ers a helping hand in their efforts to advance the cause of 

husbandry. The numbers are replete with original 
articles of great interest and value.—Farm Ji Riche 


for this year, we will most cheerfully forward them, gratis. | mond, Vi 


» Va. 
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Inquiries and Answers, 


Curtixe Box.—(J. B. F.) We have used the “ Roch- 
ester Premium Cutting Box,” manufactured by A. Gor- 
pon, of this city, and can confidently recommend it to you, 
and all others, as the best machine with which we are 
acquainted. See advertisement in another column. 


Grave. Hovses.—I wish to inquire, through your excel- 
lent paper, concerning grave! houses, and the construction 
of them. First, are they considered, when well put up, 
to be a good durable house? Second, what proportion 
of lime to gravel is used generally? Third, do they 
require strapping and lathing on the inside of the outside 
walls, before plastering, or will they be sufficiently dry 
without? My gravel will come from the lake shore.—AN 
Oxp Sosscerser, Oakville, C. W. 

Puaster For Timotny.—Will some of your correspond- 
ents give me their experience in regard to the effect of 
gypsum on timothy grass land? How much should I sow 
to the acre; best time and manner of application; &c. 
My land is high and dry.—T. S. Suaw. 





Norman Horse.—Will some reader of your interesting 
journal please inform me whether the Norman horse was 
introduced into the United States earlier than 1839, and 
by whom ?—E. C. Romine, Hunterdon Co., N. J. 

round in the larya state through the winter? If so, what 
Segree of cold can it bear without being deprived of 
life?—J. M. 


Cuinese Hocs.—Will you or some of your correspond- 
ents let me know where I can procure some pure bred 
pigs of the breed known as the Chinese ?—J. 38., Rockes- 
ter, N. Y. 


DratninG Quicxsanns.— Will some of your correspond- 
ents tell me what is the best method of draining lands 
with a quicksand subsoil ?—Canapa SuBscriBer. 


Wueat-mince.—Does the wheat-midge remain in the 
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Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &c, 

THE RIGHT WORD IN THE RIGHT PLACE; A New 
Pocket Dictionary and Reference Book ; Embracing extensive 
collections of Synonyms, Technical Terms, Abbreviations, and 
Foreign Phrases; Cnapters on Writing for the Press, Punctua- 
tion, and Proof-Keading; and other interesting and valuable 
information. By the author of “How to Write,” &c. New 
York: Fowrer & Wetts. Price 50 cents, 


GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS. A Practical Treatine, 
comprising their Natural Histery ; comparative Nutritive Value, 
etc., ete. By Cuaries L. Fiunt, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setis State Beard of Agriculture. With one hundred iliustra- 
tions. Boston: Putiurrs, Sampson & Co. 


OHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPADIA: A Dictionary of Universal 

Knowledge for the People, on the basis of the latest edition of 

the German Conversations Lexicon. Illustrated by Wood En- 
ravings and Maps. Part7. New York: D. AppLeton & Co. 
rice 1) ceuts per number. 

For sale by Apams & Dasney, of this city, 


FORTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS OF PILLS AND 
POWDEK=: or The Cogitations and Confessions of an aged 
Physiciun. Boston: J. ?. Jewett & Co. New York: C. M. 
Saxton & Co Price #1. 


For sule by E. Darrow & Bro., of this city. 


The following books are for sale by Steers, Avery, & 
Co., of this city. 

A HISTO: Y O* THE FOUR GEORGES—Kings of England. 
Conta ning Personal Incidents of their Lives, Public Events 
of the Reign. and Biographical Notices of their Chief Ministers, 
Courtiers, sn Favorites, By Samurn M. >mucker, LL. D.. 
author of * Court and Reign ot Catherine 2d,” ete., etc. New 
York: D. AppLteton & Co, Price $1.25. 


PRAIRIE TRAVELFR. A Hand Book for Overland 
Expeditions, with Maps, Illustrations and Intineraries of the 
Principal Routes between the Mississippi and the Pacific. By 
Ranpoten &. Maroy, Captain U. 8 Army. New York :— 
Harper & Ero. Price $i. 


FISHER’? RIVER, NORTH CAROLINA. Scenes and Charac- 
ters. By “~xitt,” “who was raised thar.” Ilustrated by 
Joun McLe.tan. New York: Hazrzz & Bao, Price $1. 
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A GOOD FIGHT, AND OTHER TALES, By CHARLES R 
author of “ Love me Little Love me Long,” + Peg Woffingys 

“C ristie Johnstone.” ete., etc. With illusirati 

Harres & Bro. Price 75 cents. _ i fon 


THE VIRGINIANS. A Tale of the Last Century. By W 
Tuacxsray. author of “ The Newcombs.” etc, ‘With ‘nt ‘ 
tions by the author. New York: Harper & Br Price ta 


WOMEN ARTISTS IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES Br 
Mrs. Est. author of “ The Women of the American Rer ‘ 
tion,” etc. New York: Harrgr & Bro. Price $1 te 
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GENESEE FARMER OFFICE, 
Rocurster, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1959, 

Tus demand for Flour has been rather active than Otherwisg 
during the last four weeks. The arrivals at the sea-board hary 
been on a liberal scale, yet there is little accumulation of stock iy 
first hands. The purchases, beyond those necessary to supply the 
wants of the local trade, are chiefly of a speculative characte, 
There is comparatively little doing for export, and the Easter 
and Provincial demand is less active than it was earlier in the 
season, Were prices to relax sufficient to encourage it, they 
would doubtless be considerable inquiry for English account, by 
there is a feverish sensitiveness manifest in the movements 
operators which is calculated to prevent such a state of things y 
present, A slight advance abroad is immediately followed by y 
equal, or perhaps larger, advance in this country; thus keeping 
prices relatively higher here than they are in Europe. 

Wheat is held with some firmness and is in some markets pe 
portionably higher than Flour. When such is the case, millen 
too frequently draw encouragement for present action from they 
hope for the future; especially if the market be in a tolerably 
firm, or slightly advancing state. A feeling of confidence in g 
upward movement, at a period not far remote, is apparent, whid 
the course of events may, er may not, justify. We notice a recey 
falling off in the receipts of Wheat and Flour at the prineipa 
markets in the Western States, which, if continued, would bring 
an advance on present quotations within the range of probability 

The quantity of new Corn offering at the West is very large thw 
early in the season. The demand for it is good, but pricesan 
declining. For other kinds of coarse grain the demand is gox 
at fair rates. 

The demand for Provisions is, in general, good ; and, withs 
moderate stock, the market is tolerably firm. 

There are few good Cattle offered ; the supply consisting chiely 
of medium and common grades, and some of such a wretched 
character, and in such poor condition, as to be utterly unfit fer he 
shambles, and searcely fit for the stock-yard of the farmer. Beers 
of good quality command a fair price. 

The Wool market is without activity. The demand continous 
limited on account of the high prices asked, and holders are nl 
disposed to press sales. 


ROCHESTER MARKET. — Nov. 17. 

FLOUR—Market firm but not active. Superfine $4.50@%.% 
white wheat, extra, $6@ $6.25. 

GRAIN—Wheat is firmly held and millers are not anxious 
purchase at extreme rates, White $1.8°@1 35; red $1.05@$1.15 
Corn—old, *6e@S8se; new, in the ear, 31c. Barley, 65c. Rye, Me 
Oats. 3w@36e, by weight. Buckw eat. 50c. White Reans an 
relatively higher in New York than they are here; those whe 
have any quantity will secure an advant»ge by consigning them 
10 that market, We quote the price for this market at (r@7e 


SKEDS—Clover. $5.00. Timothy, $25". Flax, $1.95 
PROVISIONS—Mess Pork. $17.00. Tlams, lie. Shoulders,%& 


Lard, 13e, Butter—fresh, 18¢c; firkin, 16¢e. 
Eggs, Ife. Chickens.8c Turkeys, 1‘ ¢ per Ib. 
pair. Potatoes, 81ce@40e. Apples. 8ic@N0e per bush. Beet 
4 @6e by the quarter. Mutton, 3e@4c by the carcass. Dressed 
hogs have declined materially to-day; we quote $5.50@§6.00 per 
100 tha 

CATTLE MARKET—Beef Cattle, $2.50@$%4.00 live weight 
Calves, $3@#5 each. Sheep, $2.50@$3.50 each. Lambs, $15 


@#2 25 each. 
Hi! ES—Slaughter, 53¢e@6c. Calf skins, 10c per Ib, Shep 
HAY—$16@$22 per ton. 


Cheese, 9 @lle- 
Ducks, 44¢ pet 


Pelte. 75: @$1.25 each. 
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MARKET. — Nov. 17. 


1p) MEAL—Market dull; demand chiefly from the 
7 _ = export inquiry. State superfine. Riv @ 
. extra do, $5@S5.15; Western superfine, $4.95@ $5.05 ; 
om, $5.15@@5.30; Ohio round-hoop, $5.30@#5 5". Cuna- 
extra “r #6 20 for the range of extras. Southern flour steady. 
on auperfine, $5.50@ ¥5.65 ; extra do, $5.75@$6.25; Bran- 
= ine $5.90@36; Georgetown, $5.70@6.5); Petersburg City. 
a 20@87 : Richmond City, $6.50@$%7 25; Galego and Haxail, 
$2008) Sckhwheat Fiour firm at $2@$2.25 per 100 Ibs. Rye 
$8.29. teady at $3.75@#H4.45 per bbl., for superflue and extra. 
gine active—Jersey. $4.10; Brandywine, $4.50@$4.60—the 
peri an extreme price. Puncheons, $20.50. 2 
GRAIN —Wheat dull and in favor of the buyer. Kentucky 
oe ¢1 50; Michigan do, $1.40; Canada, Chicago and Ohio do, 
weasl43: Southern do, $1 85@$1.50; Southern red $1.25@, 
= Milwaukee club, $1.15@$i.18; Chicago spring, $1.10@ 
&! 15, Corn in fair demand—Southern and Jersey old, $1@#!. 2; 
# » do, 88e@Ie. Rye firm at S6e, Barley steady at ise for 
= ja, and S3e for State. Oats firm and in good demand — 
Toney, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, 88e@42e ; Vir inia, 38ce@A0 ; 
Bate, Weste rn, and Canada, 44ce@46c Canada Peas Tic@-5c 
White Beaas in demand at $1@$1.25 per bush. s : 
SEEDS—Clover, S\yc@Sige per lb. Limothy, $2.06 @ $2.25 for 
owed, $2.30@$2.45 for reaped, per bushel. Flax. $1.50 for 
rough American. Ked top, $2.5'@2.75 per five bushel bug. 
PROVISIONS—Pork firm. Moz, $15@$15. 123¢ ; prime, $19.50 
$11.50; prime mess, $15.50@$.6 50; clear, $17; dressed hogs, 
gf per Ib Beef steady—old country mess, $5 new do, $5.25; 
old country prime $4; new do, #4.25; Chicago old re-packed, 
$5@98.50; new do, 49@#10; extra mees, $10.50@$11; prime 
meas and India beef, S1S@FH per tierce. Beef hams dull at 
$14@914.50 for Western. and $12 for State, Bacon, 8% c@e. 
Hams, dry salted, 94ge; Shoulders, do, Te; Hams. green, Sige@ 
§Ke; Shouklers, do, 634¢¢@6%e. Lard, WWige@lie. Buter— 
Ohio, 12e@I18e; State, ldc@zle; Orange county, 2c@z25 
Cheese, SC@11¢. Potatoes are dull —Mercers and ¢ arters, $! 
Junes, $1.25@$1.3734 ; Peachblows, $1.123¢@$2; Western Reds, 
$i $1.123¢ per bbl. 
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medium, 7¢@Se; ordinary, 'e@6c; some extra good, 10c. Veal 
Calves, Te per Ib. live weight, for such as are good. Sheep and 
Lambs, #2@ $6.50 per head, as to quality. Hogs—corn fed, 5ige 
@ée: distillery. hiye@5¥e, per Ib., gross, 





WOOL—Vemand limited, State and Western fleece, 40c@60c 
fr common to full blood Saxony; 623¢c@65c for sorts. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET. — Nov. 14. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Superfine flour, $5.25; extra do, $5.50 
@6; fancy do, $5.26@$6.75. tye flour scarce at $4.25, Corn 
meal, $3.873¢ per bbl. 

GRAIN—W heat firm with a good demand. Pennsylvania and 
Southern red, $1.27@$1.28; white, $1.388S@$1.40. Rye steady at 
§6c for Delaware, and 90c tor Pennsylvania. Corn steady at Se 

90 for old, and T0c@T5e for new. Oats dull—Delaware, 40c@ 

c; Pennsylvania, 48¢@i4e. 

SEEDS—Clover in fur demand at $5 @$5.25 for fair te prime 
quality, and $4.50@$4.75 for inferior. Timothy, $2.374¢@ $2.50, 
with but little on the market. American Flex Seed, $1.60 per bush. 

PROVISIONS — Mess Pork, $15.50@$16. Bacon steady, -- 
Hama, plain cured, lie: fancy do, 18¢; Sides, 104¢; Shoulders, 
Ske; dry salted Sides, 9¢; Shoulders, Tgc. Lard, 10%c@11c 
for barrels and ticrees, and 12e for kegs on time. Butter, solid 

ed in barrels and kegs. 11c@ ‘8c; roll do, 16e@20e. Cheese, 

Ie@ilyec. Eggs, lse@20e per doz. Green Apples, $2.5 @$4. 
Cranberries scarce at $1S@$I17 per bbl. Dried Apples, 53¢e@é6e ; 
Peaches, 7¢@15c per tb, for unpared and pured. 

CATTLE MAKKET—Beef Cattle very doll. First quality, 
$8.75@$9; prime. $5.25@SS.59; fair, $7.25@$i.75; ordinary, 
$6.59@$7; common, .84.5.@4#6; inferior, $83@*4, per 100 Ibs. 
Cows, $25@$59 per head. Sheep dull at 6e@8e per Ib. net. 
Hogs, $6@$7.50 per 100 Ibs. net 

OUL—Strk light. Tub, 44c; full blood, 47e@i50c; extra 
fae, Be@65e per Ib. 


BUFFALO MARKET. — Nov. 17. 

FLOUR—Firm with a fair demand. State extra from Chicago 
Spring Wheat $4.75: extra Wisconsin, $5: extra Ohio and Indi- 
ana, $5.2°@#5.50: double extras, $5.75@$%6; extra State from 
Milwaukee club Wheat, $1.90; Canadian extra, $5.40, 

GRAIN—Wheat firm with a fair demand. Canadian white, 
$1.25; Kentucky do, €1.40; Milwaukee elnb, $1.08@$1 05; Ili- 
noie red winter No, 2, $105; Chicago spring No.2. $1, Corn 
steady at 60ce@é65e for new. Oats, 87c. Barley, 68e@70e for 
Biate and Canada. Rye. The. Canadian Peas, 623¢¢, 

SEEDS—Clover $5; Timothy. $2.25@$2.50. 

PROVISIONS—Meas Pork, 815@$15.50, Bacon—Shoulders. 
ie; Hams, 1%¢ for plain, anc 103¢c for sugar-cured, Lard dull 
alle. Hamb:rgh Cheese, 8e@¥e. 


CHICAGO MARKET. —Nov. 16. 
FLOUR—Spring extra, $4.50@$4.80. Buckwheat flour, $8.25 
fer 100 Ibe. Piati’s patent do, an extra article. $5 per 100 Ibs. 
@EAIN—Winter Vheat Ne. 1, red, $1.05@$1.08; No. 2, do, 
%; Bpring Wheat No. 1, 90c@91c; No. 2 do, 8Sc@8Mec ; rejected 












eerie MARKET—Beef Cattle of first quality, 9°@9wc: | 
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do, 82, Corn—Old No. 1, 6Te; No.2 do, 60c; new, shelled, 44e 
@0 ; Hydraulic dried, 67¢; rejected, 83¢@34o; in the ear, 40ce@ 
dic. Rye ranges from 60c@63c for No. 1 and No.2. isarley— 
No. 1, 58¢; No, 2, 50c. Oats—29e in store; Sle f. 0. b., and 80¢e 
afloat. Beans—inferior, 40@50c; common to good, 60c@Tbde; 

prime nave, 76c@$1. 
SEEDS—Clover, $4.50; Timothy, $2.10; Hungarian, 724¢@ 
Bacon Hams, 10e@lie 


T5c per bush, 

PROVISLONS—Mess Pork, $14@15. 

Lard? lic@i2e. Butter active at 1 ¥c@I1! We for common: 196 
@l2c for good; 14e@l4e for extra; 1ice@l6e for choice. — 
Cheese, at 9e@10e for W. R.; lW3ge@ile for Mamburgh. Eggs, 
15¢@) 6e. Potatoes, BSeQ@ivc; sweet do, 5 eQTWve per bush, 
Apples, $2 3734 @Fz2.50 for good winter, and $2.12 '§ MF2.B for 
inferior per bbi. Dried Apples, 646e@ic. Dried Peaches, 9¢@ 
10¢ for unpared, and l5c for pared, per ib. Chickens, $1.25@ 
$1.37 per doz. 

CATTLE MARKET--Beef Cattle, $2@)$3.25 per ewt. accord- 
ing to quality. Hogs, $4.25@#4 50 per ewt. Tallow—City rene 
edered, 93¥e@Wwe; country, We@1" ssc. 

HIDEs—Green, 5gce@tic; green salted, Gc@ic; dry salted, 
10e@ 2c; flint, |I8S@li4e. 

HA Y—Prairie, new loose, $5.50@ 46: eld pressed do, $9; loose 
timothy, $9@$l0; pressed do, $15 per ton 

WOOL —Fleece, commun to full-blood, 30e@48e ; pulled, 20¢ 
@42c per Ib. 


CINCINNATI MARKET.—Nov 16 
FLOUR—Market firm with a moderate demand. 
$4. 70QS1S5; extra, G$I.YU@H.2. 
$2.60 per cwt 
GRAIN—Wheat firm with tiberal receipts 
Fl is: red. $1.05@$% 10, 
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Superfine, 
Buckwheat flour, $2.50@ 


White, $1.15¢ 
Corn in active demand at 44c@45e, 
with large receipts. Rye steady at Oats, 44c with a fair 
supply and demand. Beans, $1@$1.25 

SEEDS—Ciover in moderate demand at $450 for old, and 
$4.75 for new. Timothy nominal at $2.25@%250, Flax, $1.10. 

PROVISIONS—Mess Pork, $15.00@4.3.75. Bueon — Sides, 
9%¥e 3 Shoulders, Tige Green Shoulders, 43{¢; Sides, 6X3 
Hams, 734. Lard, 10c. Butter—Roll, e@lie; W.R., isce@wWe; 
summer packed do, 4e@l6e; common, We@i2e. Cheese firm 
at 9e@9¢e for shipping lots; Mle for English dairy.-and 12¢ for 
Durham farm. Egys, l4e per doz. Potutoes dull a « for come 
mon, and 40e@45e for good and prime Neshannocts, Green 
Apples dull at $1.25@$2225 per bbi.; dried do, $1.25@$1.40 per 
bush. Cranberries in good demand at $13@$14 per boi, 

CATTLE MALKET--Beef Cattle in good supply and prices 
steady at $1.50@45 per 100 Ibs. gross for commen to prime.— 
Sheep, $1.0¢>@#8 each. Lambs, $1.50@$- each. Logs dull at 
5.75 per ewt 

HIDES—Dull, Flint, l4e@l5e; dry salted, 12e@i4e; green 
salted. 6yc@ic; green, 6c. Tullow, loe@ 0\e, 

HAY—steady with a fair supply at $1¢@$16.50 per ton. 


Oe. 










TORONTO MARKET.- 

FLOU R—Market firm with a limited supply. Superfine, $4.58 

@t4r5: fancy, H@F5 10g extra. $.2°@F BC: double extra. 
$.75@$6 ; for established brands higher prices are asked, 

GR \tiN—Fall Wheat, inferior to common, $!.15@4$1-22 : prime, 


Nov. 17. 


$1.2) @F1.25; spring wheat, 90¢@#i.08 Burley, bUe@GBSec. Rye, 
6 c@bdc. Oats, 8ce@ste, Peas, 5iceQ@é ce. 


PROVI*1ONS—Butter—supply of tresh good at 1Te@2e; No. 
1 tub, 1ie@18ce; Na ¥ do, 13c@lS5e per lb. Egg searce at le 
per doz, Cheese, 9@lle per Ib, Apples, $#2@25) per bbl, 
Potatoes. 87¢@45e per bush Salt, $).18@41 16 per bbl. 

CATTLE—Beeves in foll supply and moderate demand, First 
class. $1@$4.50 ; second do. $3Q3* 5° per 10 Ibs, Calves, $5@ 
fi each. Sheep in good supply at S8@F4 exch. Lambs, $1.7 
$2.25 each. Dressed hogs, $:@$5.5' per 10 lbs, 

POULTRY — Tarkies, 4 c@ive@$1 cach Geese, 8°°eQé0e 
each. Ducks, 40e@50 per pair. Chickens, 80eQ tc per pair. 

HIDES--Slaughter, 5e@6e per lb. Sheep skins, 7 c@$l each 
for fresh, and 66¢@0e each from formers. Taliow, Se per Ib, 

HAY —Supply limited: $20@$30 per .on. Straw—very scarce 
at $11@$14 er ton. 


LIVERPOOL MARKET.—WNov 4. 











FLOUR AND MEAL—Western canal Flour. $5.04@ $5.52: 
Philadelphia. Baltimere, and Ohio, $5.52@ $6 24: Conadiin, $5.76 


ad 


@$6.24; extra qualities, $6.45@3672{ sour $4.89°@H5.28. 
Meal. $4.32@ $4 56. 

GRAIN—A:merican white wheat, $1.44@$1 58: red da, $1.30 
$1.40; Canadian white, $1 37@$151; do. red. #1.26@$1 87. In- 
dian corn—white, $1.0-G@$1..1; yellow, 57: @0c; mixed, 89e@ 
90c. All per bush, of 60 Ibs. 

WOOL—Market quiet but firm. Domestic fl ece, 123}¢¢@400; 
Colonial, 16e@72e ; Saxony, 4 ¢@$!.1'8 per Ib. 


LONDON MARKET. — Nov. 4. 
FLOUR—American sour. $5 2-@#6.21: sweet, —. 
QR t IN—Wheat—A merican white. #1.26@ $1.44; do red, $1.96 
@1.88. Indian corn—white, 9c@9%%8ec: yellow, 817-@93ec, per 
60 ths. 


Corn 








WOOL—Do:nestic fleece, S2c@QBre ; sorts, 80c@8c per Ib, ‘ 
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BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. — Nov. 17. 


P At market, 1500 Beeves, 900 Stores, 7000 Sheep and Lambs, 350 
wine. 

PRICES — Market Beef — Extra. $7.75@$0.00: First quality, 
$7.00; Second. $6.50; Third, $4.75@$5. Working Oxen—3#”'@ 
$125. Milch Cows—$39 @ $40; Common, $18 @ $19. Veal 
Calves—$3.00@$6.00. Yearlings—$9@11. Two Years old—$16 
@#21. Three Years old—$22@ $25. Hides—6c@7c per Ib.— 
Calf Skins — 10¢ @ 12c per lb. Tallow—7@Tc. Sheep and 
Lambs—$1.00@$1.25; extra, $2.00@$2.75 Pelts—$0.87@#1.00. 
Swine—Fat Hogs, none. Pigs, 6c; retail, 6e@7c. 

Remarks. --Prices of Beef remain about the same as last week ; 
a few very extra sold as high as $8 per cwt. Sheep and Lambs 
sell 25c per head lower. Swine sell the same. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A Frew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such — will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty cents 
a line, or $2 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The /urmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
and Territory, and in all the British Provinces. (It has nearly 
3000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper medium for advertising everything of general interest to 
rural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 

_ 

The Rural Annual 
AND 
HORTICULTURAL DIRECTORY, 
FOR 1860. 


Ba. FIFTH VOLUME of Tue Rurat ANNUAL AND Hortt- 

cuLTURAL Directory is now published. It contains One 
Hundred and Seven Illustrations, It is unquestionably the 
handsomest work of the kind yet published in this country. It 
contains One Hunprep anp Twenty Paces, abounding in useful 
and interesting intormation., 


NO FARMER OR FRUIT GROWER SHOULD BE 
WITHOUT A COPY. 
Among the Contents will be found Articles 
ON PLANTING AND MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREES. 
ON INSECTS INJURIOUS AND BENEFICIAL TO THE 
FARMER AND FRUIT GROWEK—15 Jilustrations. 
ON DWARF PEARS, APPLES, PLUMS, AND CHERRIES 
—Six Iystrationes. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE AMERICAN BLACK 
RASPBERRY—One Jilustration. 
ON THE MANAGEMENT AND VARIETIES OF PIGEONS 
—Fourteen Miustrations 
ON PLANTING EVERGREENS—Two Illustrations. 
ON ORNAMENTA DECIDUOUS TREES-—-Seven Jlustratione, 
ON THE DISEASES OF ANIMALS—REMEDIES, ETC. 
The Illustrations have been obtained at great expense, and are 
superior to anything of the kind yet published in this country. 
t every one interested in the Culture of the Soil, or in the 
improvement of Rural Taste, send for a copy. 


ONLY TWENFY-FIVE CENTS! 


Sent pre-paid, by mail, ta any address, on the receipt of the 
money in three cent postage stamps 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Publisher of the Genesee Farmer. 
3" The bound volumes for 1856, 1857, 1858, and 1859, can be 
had at 25 cents each, postage paid. 





F. H. MARSHALL, 
Plain and Ornamental Book Binder, 
AND 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
Burn’s Block, .... Corner Buffalo and State Streets, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


2" Packages from abroad, with directions for binding, will be 
promptly attended to, Dec., 1859,—1t 








RESERVE YOUR CIDER AND WINE — Sparkling or 
Still—indefinitely long. — $1. 
Dec., 1859.—1t* . W. ELY, Syracuse, N. Y. 








=—=—=—=—=—=—: 
ROCHESTER 


PREMIUM CUTTING-Boyx 





\ JE take pleasure in calling the attention of dealers, and al 
’ who sell or use Cutting-Bowes, to our improved Roc 
Frep-Cutrer, a machine combining Strength, Simplicity, and 
Utility, in so great a degree that it must commend itself to evey 
man at first sight. It does its work with the greatest ease aq? 
rapidity, cutting corn-stalks, either wet or dry, with equal cay 
as hay or straw, There is no chance for clogging; it is self-feei. 
ing, cutting from five-eighths to one inch in length. 

An extensive dealer in Agricultural Implements, says of oy 
Feed-Cutter: “ We consider it the most perfect cutter made, mi 
offer them to our friends with the fullest conjidence.” 

Our Cutting-Box is all that is claimed for it—has always take 
the first premium at State and County Fairs—and deservedy 
stands at the head of all Feed-Cutters. 5 

Its simplicity, durability, capacity for cutting any kind of fodde 
equally well, its one knife, all confirm it as the most reliable Cy. 
ting-Box in use. As such we offer them to our customers, om 
vinced that they will prove the leading Feed-Cutter. 


No. 1 Improved, Single Knife, T-inch Thrort,........ $13 
“93 = - = 9 = Seana 15 
“" “ “ “Ws “ B 


No. 3 to be driven by hand or horse power, 
We are the patentees and exclusive owners of the right of thi 
Cutting-Box for the United States. 
Orders respectfully solicited. A. GORDON, 
Dec., 1859.—1t 68 South St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. ¥. 


Pear Seed! Pear Seed! 


YRESH and of superior quality.—AMERICAN GROWN Spit 
$3.50 per lb. ImportTEep Seep at $2 perlb. And at redueed 
rates to Nurserymen and others ordering large quantities, 
Also, 





Fresnu Appie SEFD,............ 40 cts. per qt.; $7 per bus. 
Brack Mazzarp Currey Prits, 50 ets. per gt.; $10 per bush. 
AORN FEMA 0 065600 cscs gessne 75 ets. per qt. 
STRAWBERRYSEED (12 varieties), $2 per oz. 

CO Re are $3 per bb. 

Weymouth Pine Srep,......... $3 per Ib. 

Honky Locust do, ........ 75 cts. per Ib. 

Yeitow do, Gly encccecs 75 ets. per Ib. 

Ba1rsaM Fiz ih. cmenude $8 per Ib. 


Together with the choicest and most exiensive collection d 
GaxpeEn, Fieip, FLower, Tree, and Suxvs Sxeps in the Unia 


gar Our New Catarocve of Vecrranie and AGRicvitri 
Sexps will be ready by the Ist of January. We will alse publit 


a preliminary Tree and Sxevs Seep CATALOGUE on or about | 


15th of December. 

We are prepared to supply the trade with Seeds of the fos 
stocks, in large quantities, at very low rates, 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Growers and Importers of Seeds, 
15 John Street, New York. 

N. B.—Just harvested, a limited supply of Genuine Brou> 
Lear Connoricut Tosacco SEzD, at 25 cts. per oz.; $3.50 perl. 

Dec., 1859.—1t 


IT IS SO—WRITE AND SEE! 
$1000 to $1500 per Year. 

i? you want a FINELY PAYING WINTER BUSINES 

worth triple the ordinary pay of Mechanics, Clerks, Teaches, 
&c., one too that any one can do in his own vicinity, and that 
entirely free from risk, then send for a Cireular or rus Al- 
BURN PUBLISHING CO., and learn the very liberal wm 
they offer to cANVASSERS every where for their NEW AGENTS 
BOOKS, and address BE. G. STORKE, 

Dec., 1859.—1t Agent, Auburn, ¥. f. 
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Bow Ruanr— Single Copies Corian, poat-paid. for Two Dollats. THIRTY YEARS OLD! 
THE THE NEW YORK EVANGELIST, 


THE ILLUSTRATED 
ANNUAL REGISTER OF RURAL AFFAIRS, 
Fer 1860. 

HE SIXTH NUMBER of this work is now ready, and pre- 
T sents features of no less attractiveness and value than its 

ecessors. The following abstract of its contents, together 
with the fact that they are ILLUSTRATED by no less than OnE 
HoxpreD AND SEVENTY-RIGHT Eneravines, will afford better 
evidence of this than anything the Publishers can say. 
L ORNAMENTAL PLANTING—Turery-S1x ENGRAvinas. 
1, COUNTRY DWELLINGS—Twenty-Five Encravincs— 

* Frau ORIGINAL Desians, ETC. 

#,* This is a Chapter which will prove serviceable especially to 
those who wish suggestions as to neat and inexpensive structures 
for practical purposes, which with some taste and considerable 
extent of accommodations, combine great convenience of interior 
arrangement. 

lll. HEDGE-—Turetren ENGRAVINGS. 

IY. FENCES AND FENCE MAKING—Firtsen Enoravines. 
v, FARM GATES—Firteren Enoravines. 

VL BARNS AND STABLES—Twenty-Five Enaravines. 
Vil. IMPLEMENTS OF TILLAGE-Twenrty-One Enara vines. 
Vill. OTHER NEW IMPLEMENTS—Srx Eneoravines. 

IX. FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE—Srven Encravsnas. 
X. SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NURSERIES. 

XL RURAL MISCELLAN Y—Twe ve Eneravines. 

This, preceded by the usual Calendar pages and Astronomical 
Calculations, forms a book which is certainly cheap at its retail 
price, while the Pubiishers, in order to promote its extensive cir- 
culation, are prepared to offer the most liberal Terms for its intro- 
duction in quantities, either to Agents, Agricultural Societies, 
Nurserymen, Dealers in Implements and Seeds, or any others 
who take an interest in the dissemination of useful reading, and 
in the promotion of Rural Improvement. 

Address all orders or inquiries to 

LUTHER TUCKER & SON. 
Albany, N. Y. 
‘ WHO ALSO PUBLISH 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—A Weekly Journal for the 
Farm, the Garden, and Fireside—Two DoLiakrs a year; and 
THE CULTIVATOR—Monthly—Firry Cents a year. 


*,* Samples of these journals sent free to all applicants, 





PIANOS FOR $150, 
WARRANTED GOOD IN EVERY RESPECT, 
MADE BY 


BOARDMAN, GRAY, & CO., 


ALBANY, WN, Y, 
HE subscribers having been ind 1 after r ted li 


tions, to make a Piano at a low price, to meet the wants of 
many now deprived of the luxury, have perfected such an instru- 
ment, suitable for SMALL PARLORS, SITTING KOOMS, &c., 
FINLSHED IN ROSEWOOD—A BEAUTIFUL INSTRUNENT AT 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY DOLLARS! 
(2 These Pianos are FULLY WARRANTED, and have all 
ou LATE IMPROVEMENTS, 

Oirculare furnished on application, giving full particulars. 
They also furnish A HANDSOMELY FINISHED PIANO, 
ADAPTED FOR SCHOOL PRACTICE AND PURPOSES, AT 
OFE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS! 
(SEND FOR CIRCULARS) 


,,Our Regular Styles of LARGE PIANO FORTES, 6%, 7, and 
7% Octaves, we continue to make with all the Laie Improvements, 
at from $300 to $500, according to Size and Finish. Large Dis- 
counts made to Cash Buyers. 

Ihustrated Price Lists and Circulars furnished on application. 


All our Piano Fortes have our Great Improvment, 
THE INSULATED IRON RIM, 
Making it the Best and Most Durable in the World. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
&2™ Perfect satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
BOARDMAN, GRAY, & CO., 
_Dee., 1859,—1t "Albany. N.Y. 


$30 PER MONTH.— Wanted. the address of good Book 
Agents wh 
expenses paid. 











who will travel for thirty dollars per month, and 
8. F. FRENCH & CO., 


ov., 1969,—Bt 121 Nassau street, New York. 





A RELIGIOUS AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER 
OF THE LARGEST CLASS. 

PROSPECTUS FOR 1860. 
TS old established Newspaper, which for so many years has 
been a welcome visitor in thousands of Christian families, 
has recently been greatly enlarged and improved. Its size has 
been nearly doubled, and it has added to its list of Regular Con- 

tributors some of the best writers fn the country. 
A special feature of Tur Evancr ist has always been its full 


reports of 
REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
It came ‘nto existence along with the Revivals of thirty years ago. 
And as these wonderful scenes are now reappearing and 
ing over our country, and also 


IN IRELAND, ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, 


AND ON 


THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE, 
Its weekly reports will bo looked for with universal interest. 
Tue EvanGeuist also contains a weekly summary of intelli- 
gence from 
ALL RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS ; 
A record of the operations of 
ALL BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES; 
A varce Home anp ForgiGN CORRESPONDENCE; 
FULL NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS; 
A Money Articie anp Review or THE MARKETS; AND a Cuti- 
DREN’S AND F aumenrs’ DEPARTMENT, 
Richly supplied with original and selected articles. These 
features render it 
A COMPLETE FAMILY MEWSPAPER. 
Ge” TERMS—Two Dollars, in advance. 
FIELD & CRAIGHEAD, 
Eprrors AND PUBLISHERS, 


Dec., 1859.—1t No.5 Beekman Street, New York, 





New Volume—New Story. 


Lirg IttustraTep Is AN ELEGant 
uarto of eigh: beautiful pages—a trifle larger than the JUustrated 
don News—a perfect model of excellence in size, shape, and 
sentiment, and is, altogether, one of the most sound and sensible 
of live papers. Men like it, women like it, boys like it, girls like 
it, the old folks like it, young folks like it, the children like it, and 
the rest of the foiks can’t keep house without LIFE ILLUS- 
TRATED. 

The new volume of Lire ILtustrateD, commencing October 
29, will contain a story from the pen of one of the best American 
writers, entitled 

THE SCHOOLMASTER’S WOOING 
A Tate or New ENGLAND, 


which we have no hesitation in promising our readers will be ene 
of the best stories ever written for newspaper columns; and 
entertaining as has been the widely-read and far-famed History 
of the MMinister’s Wooing, that of the Schoolmaster will be not 
less worthy of public attention. 


Dec., 1859.—2t FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 





Temperance Literature. 


HE GOOD TEMPLAR (Monthly).—Single Copy, $1. Clubs 
of Ten, Fifty Cents each. 

THE TEMPERANCE MANUAL (12 mo.).—Containing his- 
tory of Good Templars. By D. W. Bristol, P. R. W.C.T. Fu- 
neral Ceremonies of the Order; form of Dedication of Halls; 
history of Sons of T., Temple of Honor, and twenty choice songs. 
Price, by mail, 60 cents; extra gilt, 85 cents. 

THE GOOD TEMPLARS GLEE BOOK—Music for all Odee 
of the Order. 25 cents. $2.25 per dozen. Address 

Dec. 1859.—It . H. MILLS. Upper Alton, Til. 


Ho INSURANCE COMPANY.—Agency at Scottsville. 
Capital, $1,000,000 ; surplus, $400,000. e subscriber, hav- 
ing been appointed agent for the above reliable Insurance Com- 
pany, will receive applications and issue policies on favorable 
terms. Farm buildings and dwellings insured at better rates than 
in Mutual Companies, without liability to assessment. 

Scottsville, October 28, 1859. (dec2t®) J. DORR. 


INEGAR FROM CIDER, ETC., IN TWO DAYS. 
Cost, three cents a gallon. Requires but little attention. 
Can be made by any person. Family Recipe, $1. instrue- 
tions and ——- for maqehoee 

Dee., 1859,—1 H. W. ELY, Syracuse, N. ¥ 
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“It is not a Luxury, but a Necessity.” 


FOR THIRTY YEARS THE STANDARD. 


The unanimous voice of the Ladies of America and So ga 
press throughout the United States have pronounce 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 
“not a lumury, but a ae = every well-regulated 
OuUsEehOtd, 


Sixtieth and Sixty-first Volumes. 
And the Thirtieth Year of its Publication by the same Publisher. 


The Oldest, the Best, and the Cheapest Magazine. 
USEFUL, ORNAMENTAL, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 
The Only Lady’s Book in America. 


THE LITERATURE. 


N the Lady’s Book is by the first writers in the country, and 
the stories are always . 
MORAL AND INSTRUCTIVE. 


The following is # list of some of the articles in the Book: 

A SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING. 

A SPLENVID COLORED FASHION-PLATE, containing 
at least four figures. 

Dress—llow to Adorn the Person. 

Blunders in Behavior Corrected. 

A Whisper to a Newly Married Pair. From a Widowed Wife. 

The Crochet Flower Book. 

The Art of Knitting Imitations of Natural Flowers, 

The Art of Knitting Imitations of Natural Berries and Fruit. 

Gardening for Ladies. 

A Musical Department—two pages of new music each month. 

A Health Department, conducted by Dr. Wilson, of Columbus, 
Georgia. 

Articles that can be made for Presents or Fancy Fairs. 


NOVELTIES. 


The Art of Ornamental Hair-Work. 

We have also articles upon “The Kitchen,” “The Laundry,” 
“Confectionery,” “The Nursery,” etc., ete. 

Drawing in all its Variety. 

Model Cottages, 

Dress [atterns—Iniants’ and children’s dresses, with descrip- 
tions how to make them, 


Godey’s Invaluabie Receipts 
UPON EVERY SUBJECT. 

Indispensable to every family, worth more than the whole cost 

of the Book, and a great saving of expense to all those who take 

the Book. 
In the various numbers of 1860 will be found the newest 
designs for— 

Window Curtains, Broderie Anglaise, Slippers, Bonnets, Caps, 
Clouks, Evening- Dresses, Fancy Articles, Head-dresses, Hair- 
Dressing, Robes de Chambre, Carriage-Dresses, Brides’ 
Dresses, Wreaths, Mantillas, Walking- Dresses, Riding Habits, 
Morning- Dresses, Chemisettes, Collars, Undersleeves, Embroa- 
dery, Patterns, Patchwork, and Crotchet and Netting Work. 








a 
Terms, Cash in Advance, 

One copy one year, $3. Twocopies one year, $5. Three copies 
one yeur, $6. Five copies one year, and an extra copy to the 
person. sending the club, making six eopies, $10. Eight copies 
one year, and an extra copy to the person sending the club. mak- 
ing nine copies, $15, hleven copies one year, and an extra copy 
to the person sending the club, making twelve copies, $20, 

And the on/y magszine that can be introduced into auy of the 
above clubs is Arihur’s Home Magazine. One or more of that 
work can be included in a club in the place.of the Lady’s Book, 
if preterred f 

SPRCIAL CLUBBING WITH OTHER MAGAZINES. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine both one 
year for $3.50. Godey’s Lady’s Book and ag Magazine 
both one year for $4.5". Godey'’s Lady’s Book, Harper's Maga- 
zine, and Arthur’s Home Magazine one year, $6.00, 

Notes of all solvent banks taken at par. 

er” A Specimen will be sent direct to any person making 
he request, 

Subscribers in the British Provinces, who send for clubs, must 
remit 86 cents extra on every subscriber, to pay the American 
postage to ihe lines. 

Be careful and pay the postage on your letter, 
Address L, A. GODEY, 
Dec., 1859.—1t 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 











THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
A CHANCE TO OBTAIN 1 Two HANDSOME § TERL 
ENGRAVINGS. 


Hamilton’s Views of Niagara Falls! 


A BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVING ALSO AS A PREMIUM 79 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER! 


882 THE GENESEE FARMER. 


TS Proprietors of the Saturpay Evenine Post—“ the oldest * 


and best of the Weeklies ’—have the pleasure to announce to 
the reading public. that they have made an exclusive engagemegt 
with an Author whose powerful Stories have of late attracted 
great attention; and that they will open the year 1560 with g 
novelet, written arpressly for Tus Post, called 


THE EARL’S DAUCHTERS; 


By the Author of “THE RED COURT FARM,” “ THE Rock» 
“ ASHLEY,” the “ HESTER HALLIWELL” Stories, “THg 
SIX GRAY POWDERS,” “ DIAMOND BRACELET, &e, 


In this story, written expressly for Tue Post, this powerfy 
writer’s genius has bad full scope afforded it; and we are able to 
state—having read it in manuscript, for it is already in hand 
that it will make a sensation, unless we are greatly mistaken, a3 
one of the most powerful and interesting stories ever published, 

To enable those unacquainted with Tue Post to judge of the 
richness and variety of its general contents, we may state, that 
during the past year we have published novelets, stories and other 
articles from the pens of the following gifted writers: 


G. P. R. JAMES. AUTHOR of “ Tue Rep Cover 
CHARLES DICKENS. Farm.” 
ALFRED TENNYSON. AUTHOR of “ Farm or Fovg 
CHARLES READE. Acres.” 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. | MISS PARDOF. 
CHARLES MACKAY. FLORENCE PERCY. 
WILKIE COLLINS. AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
DR. O. W. HOLMES. EMMA ALICE BROWNE. 
T. 8S. ARTHUR, AU: HOR of “Tue Exzonr 
AUTHOR or* Tue Scout,” &e. Caskk?.” 
ALEXANDER DUMAS. MRS, MARY A. DENISON, 
JOUN G. WHITTIER. FANNY M RAYMOND, 
OWEN MEREDITH. NORA PERRY. 
P. J. BAILEY, author of Festus. | ISA CRAIG. 
MARY HNOWITT. HARKIET MARTINEAU,. 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 
Tur Post does not confine itself, however, to works of the im- 
aginution, as so many Weeklies now do. It gencrally devotesa 
fair portion of its ample space to the News of the Werk, Foa- 
FIGN and DomrstTic, to an AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, to Bang 
Nore Lists and to a Weekiy and Accurate Price Cogesst 
of the Porpucr Markets, &c., &e. 


Terms—Engravings--A Premium Engraving also, 


HAMILTON'S TWO VIEWS OF NIAGARA FALLS—s 
couple of handsome and large-sized’ Steel Engravings—the retail 
price of which is FIVE DOLLAR: —we are enabled to Club with 
THE POS? on the following remarkably liberal terms. 

We also Club with those well-known Monthly Magazines, 
Arthur’s Home Magazine, «nd Godey’s Lady’s Book. Read the 
following, and take your choice of 


TERMS. 


One Copy of Tur Post, $2.00 a year. One Copy of Tie Post 
and potn Engravings of Niagara Falls, $3. One Copy of Tm 
Post and one of Arthur's Home Magazine, $3. One Copy of Tax 
Post and one of Godey’s Lady's Book, $3.50, 


® CLUBS. 


2 Copies of Tue Post, $3.00 a year. 4 Copies of Tur Post (and 
one of the Engravings to getter up of Ciub,) $5. 8 Copies of Tur 
Post (and one copy extra, or beth Engravings, to getter up of 
Club,) $10. 13 Copies of Tne Post (and one copy extra, or both 
Engravings, to getter up of Club,) $15, 20.Copies of Tn lost 
(and one copy extra, or both Engravings, to getter up of Club, 
$20. 80 Copies of ‘Tue Post (and one copy extra, and both Ea- 
gravings, to getter up of Club.) $30. 

P. &.—The Postage will be pre-paid on all the Engravings. 


A BEAUTIFUL PREMIUM. 

A large and benutiful Engraving on steel, 17 by 22 incies, 
called * THE SPEAKING LIKENESS,” will be sent to every 
subscriber to *'PIiE POST” tor 1560, who shall send, in addition 
to his subscription, the sum of twenty-five cents, to pay the expense 
of postage, mailing, &c.. &c. The retail price of this Engraving 
is Four Dottars! It isa Gem! 

Address DEACON & PETERSON, 

No. 182 South Third Street, Philadelphia, 

(" Samerz Corizs or “THE POST” sent Grats Wams 
REQUESTED, Dec., 1859,—1¢ 
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GPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECES! 


EGONOMY! DISPATCH! 
ger “A Stircm In True saves Nine.” eg 


As accidents will happen, even in well-regulated families, it 
js very desirable to have some cheap and convenient way for 
repairing Furniture, Toys, Crockery, &. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
meets all such emergencies. and no household can afford to be 
without it. Itis always ready and up to the sticking point. There 
is no longer -any necessity for limping chairs, splintered veneers, 
headless dolls, and broken cradles. It is just the article for cone, 
shell, and other ornamental work, so popular with ladies of refine- 
ment and taste. 

This admirable preparation is used cold, being chemically held 
ia solution, and possessing ull the valuable qualities of the best 
eabinet-makers’ Glue. It may be used in the place of ordinary 
mucilage, being vastly more adhesive, 

“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE.” 
N. B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price, 25 cents. 


Wholesale Depot, No. 30 Platt Street, New York. 


HENRY C. SPALDING & C0., 
Box No. 3,600 New York. 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and twelve 
dozen—a beautifui Lithograph Show-Card accompanying each 
package. 


Address 


(2 A single bottie of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE 
will save ten times its cost annually to every household. r9 

Sold by all prominent Stationers, Druggists, Hardware and 
Furniture Dealers. Grocers, and Fancy Stores 

Country Merchants should make a note of SPALDING’S PRE- 
PARED GLUE, when making up their list It will stand any 
dimate. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 


USEFUL IN EVERY HOUSE, 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY STATIONERS. 
SPALDING’S PREF ARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY HOUSE-FURNISHING STORES. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FURNITURE DEALERS. 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
SOLD BY FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
50LD BY GROCERS. 


SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, 
80LD BY COUNTRY MERCHANTS GENERALLY. 

















Manufactured by 
HENRY C. SPALDING & CO., 
30 Platt Street, New York. 
Address Post-Office, Box No. 8,600. Dec., 1859.—ly 
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: 2 
ANDRE LEROY’S NURSERIES, 
AT ANGERS, FRANCE. 

Ts Propriewor of these Nurseries, the most extensive in the 

world, has the honor to inform his numerous friends and the 
public, that his CATALOGUE ot FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS. ROSES, SEEDLINGS, FRUIT s‘OCKS 
&c., for the present season, is now ready, and at thvir disposal, 

Apply, as heretofore, to ° 
F. A. BRUGUIERE, 
* October—3t 51 Cedar Street, New York. 


42 FOR SALE.—A farm of 100 acres, within half a mile 
of the village of Middleport, Niagara Co., N. Y.. is offered for 
sale on reasonable terms. It is well supplied with burns, sheds, 
orchards, anc all necessary improvements, and is well watered, 
About 20 acres are good wood land, the rest under cultivation. 
Inquire of, or address THOs. F. SMITH, 
November, 1559.—3t* Middleport, N. Y. 


RR Usst4. PB BASS MATS — Selected expressly for budding 
and tymg. GUNNY BAGS, TWINES, HAY ROPE, &c., 
suitable for Nurserymen and Farmers, for sale in lois to suit, by 
D. W. MANWARING, Importer, 
Sept., 1859.—ly* 248 Front Street, New York, 
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THE GENESEE FARMER. 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


IS PUBLISHED AT ROCHFSTER, N. Y., 
By JOSEPH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapest agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
‘ an unrivalled circulation. 


Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE— Firty Cents a YRAR; 
Five Copies for #2: Eight Copies for #3, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Directory to the person getting up 
the club. It is not necessary that the club should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the club desire. 

All friends of rural iinprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Spec:men numbers sent free to all applicants. 

The address of papers can be changed at any time. 

Papers are sent to the British Provinces at the same rates as ia 
the United States No extra charge for American pos'age. 

Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 

ddress JOSEPH HARKIN 





Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, 3. Y; 
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THE 


GENESEE FARMER 


FOR 1860. 


Be ow will be found our Premium List for 1860. Our Specific 
Premiums are the same as last year, except that we do not offer 
specific premiums for larger lists than twenty-four, for the reason 
that any larger list than this will probably take a Cash Premium. 
The January Cash Premiums are larger and more numerous 
than ever before. Few persons compete for them, and very 
small lists will secure them. A few hours spent in canvassing is 
all that is necessary. 

If there is no agent for the Farmer in your town, will not you, 
kind reader, act as agent for us in your neighborhood? The 
Genesee Farmer is 8) cheap that everyone interested in the cul- 
tivation of the soil will subscribe, if asked; and. few do so unless 
they are asked. Show them a copy of the paper, and tell them 
its price, and they can not help but take it, Will not all our 
friends — will not you, sir,—make an effort to increase our list of 
subscribers for 1860? We will gladly send you show-bills, speci- 
men copies, &c., if you will act as agent. 





LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


Tue terms of the Grnesrz Farmer are: Single Subscribers, 
Fifty Cents a year, in advance; Five Copies for Two Dollars; 
Eight Copies fur Three Dollars; and any larger number at the 
same rate. All subscriptions to commence with the year. 

In addition to this reduction of one-fourth, we offer the follow- 
ing List of Specific Premiums as un extra inducement for our 
friends to form Clubs. ma 


SPECIFIC PREMIUMS. 

1. To every person who sends us E1cnt Subscribers, (at our 
lowest terms of thirty-seven and a half cents each,) we will 
send, postage paid, a copy of our beautiful twenty-five cent book, 
the Rural Annual for 1860. 

2. To every person who sends us Sixteen subscribers, (at 
war lowest club terms of thirty-seven .and a half cents each,) 
we will send one extra copy of the Genesee Farmer and one 
copy of the Rural Annual, pre-paid, by mail. 

8. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subscribers, as 
above, we will send two extra copies of the Farmer, or two 
copics of the Rural Annual and one extra copy of the Farmer, 








For the Greatest Number of Subscribers, 

Thousands of our readers delay sending in their subscriptions 
till several of the numbers of the new volume are out. In order 
to correct this practice as much as possible, we offer a liberal and 
very numerous list of Cash Premiums for the greatest number of 
subscribers sent in by the fifteenth day of January. The names 
of the successful competitors, together with the number of subscri- 
bers, will be announced in the February number, and the Premi- 
ums immediately paid. 

1. TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, in Cash, to the person who 
shall send us the largest number of subscribers (at the lowest club 
price of 8734 cents each,) before the 15th day of January, 1860. 
(The order with the money must be received, not mailed, on or 
before the 15th of January.) 

2. TWENTY DOLLARS to the person who shall send us 
the second highest nuinber, as above. 


8. NINETEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us 
the third highest number, as above. 


4. EIGHTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us 
the fourth highest list, as above. 


5. SEVENTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send 
the fifth highest list, as above. — 


6, SIXTEEN DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
@ixth highest list, as above. 





a 
7. FIFTEEN DOLLARS to the person wh 
seventh highest list, as above. ” © shall send wy the 
8. FOURTEEN DOLLARS wo the person 
the eighth highest list, as above. ss = 
9. THIRTEEN DOLLARS to the person w . 
the ninth highest list, as above. ” Who shall send ug 
10. TWELVE DOLLARS to the person wh 2 
tenth highest list, as above. ° ee 
11. ELEVEN DOLLARS to the person who shall se 
eleventh highest list, as above. 
12. TEN DOLLARS to the person who shall 
quel highest Ist, os shove. ee ae 
18. NINE DOLLARS to the person who shall 
thirteenth highest list, as above. oond we he 
14. EIGHT DOLLARS to the person who shall 
‘ourteenth highest list, as above. - ond waa 
15. SEVEN DOLLARS to the person who shall 
fifteenth highest list, as above. ° send ws the 
16. SIX DOLLARS to the 
sixteenth highest list, as above. 
17. FIVE DOLLARS to the person who shall send us the 
seventeenth highest list, as above. 
18. FOUR DOLLARS to the person who shail send us the 
eighteenth highest list, as above. 
19. THREE DOLLARS to the person who shall s 
ninteenth highest list, as above. , eee 
20. TWO DOLLARS to the person who shall send w th 
twentieth highest list, as above. 
21. ONE DOLLAR to the person who shall send us ty 
twenty-first highest list, as above. 


shall send yg 


nd us the 


Nd Us the 


person who shall send us the 


There is not a town in the United States where any person, 
by showing his neighbors a copy of the paper and asking them 
to subscribe, might not take some of the largest of the above 
Premiums. 

Those who do not take any of the Cash Premiums, will be sure 
of the Specific Premiums, so that we have no blanks. 

CLuss are not required to be at one Post Office, or sent to one 
address. We send wherever the members of the club may desira, 
Names can be added to a club at any time. 


A TWENTY-FIVE CENT PREMIUM 1% 
EACH SUBSCRIBER! 


Rural Anntal and Genesee Farmer in Clubs. 


AS A STILL GREATER INDUCEMENT 
TO FORM CLUBS, 


We offer the Grnusze Farmer for one year, and our beautiful 
twenty-five cent book, the Rurat ANNUAL AND Horrticvrvrat 
Drrectory For 18€0, in clubs of eight or upwards, at Fifty Cenu 
the two. In other words, for Four Do.tars we will send eight 
copies of the Farmer for one year and eight copies of the Rura, 
ANNUAL, together with a Runa Annvat for the person who 
gets up the Club. For E1ant DoLiars we will send sizten 
copies of the Farwer and sixteen copies of the Rurat ANyvAlL, 
and one extra copy of each for the person who gets up the club. 

Any person sending us Turret Do.iars for a club of eight of 
the Genesee Fanmer, shall receive one copy of the Rvrat 
ANNUAL for his trouble. 

We send the club to one address, or write the name of each 
subscriber on his paper, as requested. 


PostaGr.—The postage on the Farmesr sent to any place in 
the State of New York, paid quarterly in advance, is three cents 
a year; to any other place in the United States, six cents a year. 
We pay the American postage on all papers sent to the Canadas, 
or any of the other British Provinces, In all cases we pay the 
postage on the RuRAL ANNUAL. 


Our Agents, and Competitors for the above Premiums, will 
remember that our terms are always IN ADVANCE. 
(2 Subscription Money may be sent by mail at my risk, 
and you need not “register” the letters. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
PvuBLISHER AND PRopRIEroR, 
; Rocuxstse, N. Y. 





STRRBOTIPED BY JAMES LENNOX, ROOMESTER, N. ¥. 
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